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He who cares, dares. 



'* Sow an act, reap a habit; 
Sow a habii, reap a character; 
Sow a character, reap a destiny^ 



It is not the ignorant or indifferent 
who retard progress ; it is thefickU- 
minded who do not follow up the 
teachings that have impressed them. 
These are the real enemies of both 
Art and Science, 



PREFACE 

IN writing this brief treatise on "English Diction for Singers" 
I have aimed at making it as comprehensive and as simple 
as possible, for I hold that in a textbook for practical use 
no words should be wasted. I have purposely resisted the 
temptation to offer arguments to sustain my statements except 
where necessary to make clear unfamiliar laws. I have pre- 
ferred to allow the laws to demonstrate their own excuse for 
being when tested by the student himself in following them. I 
am convinced that anyone can prove to himself the soundness 
of these laws provided he will take the trouble to follow the 
directions and practise the exercises. Students who are either 
not sufl&ciently intelligent or suflBiciently in earnest to do this 
would hardly be likely to profit by my explanations. 

In view of the fact that some of the principles laid down 
will present themselves as new, for the reason that they have 
never yet been applied in the same way, it may be well to assure 
my readers that all of my statements are in accord with the 
highest authorities on both the science of speech and of vocal 
physiology. 

Some of the important works to which I am indebted and 
from which I have from time to time quoted are "Essays and 
Postscripts on Elocution,'' by Alexander Melville Bell; "Speech 
in Song," by Alexander J. Ellis; "Manual of Physical and Vocal 
Training," by Lewis B. Monroe; "Our Mother Tongue," by 
Theodore H. Mead; Manual by Jonathan Barber; and "The 
Art of Singing," by M. Watts Hughes. From these I have 
also borrowed sundry tabulations of words, examples, etc. 

CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS. 

309 Beacon 'Street, Boston 
August, 191 2 
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A Plea for Singing in English 

IT has grown to be a sort of fad in America to declare English 
**a bad language to sing in." The conclusion, however, is 
unjust; English is as well adapted to singing as any other 
language, except Italian, if one knows how to sing it correctly. 
That English songs as sung by the rank and file of Americans 
soimd badly is quite true, but the reason is that they do not 
sing good English. English singers do not complain of their 
language, nor do they shirk singing in it; on the contrary, many 
famous singers of their day, such as Braham, Clara Novello, 
Sims Reeves, Santley, and others without number, made their 
reputation entirely as singers of English, in oratorio, opera, and 
ballads. Indeed, they seldom sang in any other language. 
Parepa, also, greatly preferred to sing in English. 

I recall hearing Mme. Titjens (one of the greatest of Ger- 
man dramatic singers) in an English cantata entitled **The' 
Ancient Mariner" (by John Francis Bamett), at the Birming- 
ham Festival, and never have I heard anything finer than her 
English singing! And why? Because in learning to sing in a 
foreign language she had taken pains to acquire a knowledge of 
the exact sounds of our vowels and consonants and how to engraft 
them into her voice. 

If American singers would take as much pains to learn the 
correct soimds of their own language as Mme. Titjens did in 
acquiring a foreign tongue, they would never again have cause 
to complain that English is not a good language to sing. 
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As it is, what we hear, principally, from the singers of the 
day in America are songs sung in questionable Gennan, or 
*' tolerable French," and, as William F. Apthorp once aptly 
remarked, ^^ tolerable French is like a tolerable egg." When, 
at concerts, one hears group after group of songs in foreign 
tongues sung by native Americans, and when one is imable 
to distinguish which language is sung, one suspects that they 
seek to hide their incapacity to pronoimce anything distinctly 
imder the cloak of a language imfamiliar to their audience. 

Happily, we have in the distinguished American baritone, 
David Bispham, a shining example that a good voice, properly 
produced, is not obscured by imion with our mother tongue. 
When we Ksten to him we are reminded that singing is only truly 
satisfactory when we both hear and understand the words with- 
out the aid of the printed text. 

The vowel sounds of words form so intrinsic an element of 
the tone itself, providing, as they do, all the subtle variations 
and shades of color of which voice is capable, that not to sing 
them in all their purity is an offense to voice. 

Let it be imderstood that in learning to sing good English 
one is at the same time mastering the principal laws which 
govern perfect diction in other languages. One is learning, for 
instance: 

1. To observe, to listen, and to determine quickly what the 
particular vocal or sustained soimd in each word is before it 
is simg. 

2. To articulate consonants and groups of consonants dis- 
tinctly and rapidly, without leakage of breath. 

3. To soimd the terminals with clearness and precision, 
distinguishing between those which have a vanishing soimd of 
pitch, those that are explosives or flated, and those that are 
simply mutes or glides. 

4. To vocalize only one vowel form of a diphthong, gliding 
rapidly and neatly from the sustained sound to the vanishing 
sound. 
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5. To maintain the sustained sound of the diphthong at a 
steady pitch and with a steady quality during the entire length 
of the musical tone. 

6. To acquire flexibility in articulating all sorts of difficult 
groups of consonants at the end of words; for instance, such com- 
binations as depths, lengthSy flinchty blinktst, etc. 

Having once mastered all these t3^ical elements, which all 
the languages we are likely to sing in possess in common, nothing 
remains but to make ourselves acquainted with such peculiar- 
ities of accent and pronunciation as each language presents, 
together with some few articulates which do not exist in Eng- 
lish. That, after all, should be an easy matter for anyone 
endowed with a good ear. 

When I say "a good ear," however, I mean an ear that per- 
ceives in what quality one tone differs from another, an ear that 
is sensitive to beauty of sound and quick to reject any imper- 
fection or impurity. If singers and speakers were generally 
endowed with such there would be but little need for schools 
of elocution. As it is, one finds comparatively few people 
who possess natural soimd-discrimination to any marked degree. 
Their attention needs to be drawn to each separate element of 
sound in detail before they are able to sense it correctly as a 
whole. The imeducated ear senses each word as one whole 
sound and does not perceive its component parts, whereas each 
word is actually a compound of soimds which must be clearly 
recognized by those who desire to achieve a distinct delivery of 
their text, either in singing or speaking. 

Let us take, for instance, the word shouty which is actually 
composed of four different sounds; viz., sh-auoo-t. An analy- 
sis of such a sound comes as a revelation to nine people out of 
ten, and yet it is no exaggeration to say that unless all of those 
separate sounds are clearly defined in the singing, not only will 
the auditors be able only to guess at the word, but the tone 
emitted will sadly belie the voice of the singer. 

This difficulty, however, is by no means confined to the 
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English language. The same word in German, jauchisen 
(eej^ayochts-en) , is a worse compoimd, and much more difficult 
to sing correctly than is shout. Therefore, let not singers con- 
demn our mother tongue! Take my word for it, English cannot 
spoil singing imless the singer spoils English. 



Pronunciation. A Plea for a 

Fixed Standard 

THE correct pronunciation of English is a subject on which 
it is difficult to come to any general terms of agreement 
in America. Every other coimtry has a fixed standard 
of pronimciation for its mother tongue, and while in different 
provinces and among different classes of people one frequently 
hears marked deviations from thSt standard, these deviations, 
— or rather perversions, — are invariably classified as provin- 
cialisms, brogues, or dialects, and are never accepted as the 
form of speech which represents people of culture and good 
breeding. 

When an Englishman drops the letter h or attaches it to a 
word where it has no right to be, or when he says "What do you 
sigh?'' for **What do you say?" we always know just where to 
place him, and there is never any doubt in our minds as to the 
sort of environment in which he has been brought up. 

When I heard the following remarkable sentence from the 
lips of a yoimg girl in Milan, "Whenever I put me 'and to me 
'ead me 'air came off in 'andfuls," I knew at once where to place 
her and what her surroundings in England had been. When I 
was shown out of Warwick Castle by the caretaker with the 
words, "This, Madam, is the hentrance hout," I could tell im- 
mediately from what stock he came. On another occasion, while 
traveling in Wales, I heard a fashionably dressed woman say, 
**I want a vial, not maa^ed up." As soon as I had mentally 
translated the phrase into "I want a veil, not made up," I at 
once put her down as a " dyed in the wool " Cockney, in spite of 
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her good clothes, and nothing could have persuaded me that her 
associations had been other than vulgar, or that she could lay 
the sUghtest claim to gentle breeding. 

In America, however, we are constantly brought into con- 
tact with people who have had advantages of education and 
whose social status should call for all the outward and visible 
signs of culture and good breeding, but who nevertheless mal- 
treat the English language in a most painful and deplorable way. 
So greatly do they behe themselves, by incorrect pronunciation 
of vowels and slovenliness of articulation, uttered in .a coarse 
and unmusical tone of voice, that the matter ceases to be simply 
a question of a "correct standard of pronunciation," but becomes 
a matter of fitness and good taste. To speak in the same way 
as their Irish, Cockney, colored, or "down East" maid or stable- 
man is out of all harmony with their position in life; therefore 
it is in bad taste. 

There is nothing that so plainly labels the relative refine- 
ment or vulgarity of the people we meet as their manner of 
speech. Why then give a wrong impression? Why not seek 
to represent themselves as they are? A gentleman by birth and 
education should surely talk like one! 

A sense of fitness is at the same time a sense of harmony 
and therefore of beauty, and should be cultivated by every- 
body. That good diction in any language must depend on fol- 
lowing a certain standard of pronunciation is obvious when we 
reflect that back of that standard we have "centuries of culture " 
which must make for refinement. Moreover, we must remem- 
ber that a fixed standard of pronunciation has something back 
of it which is its excuse for being. Is it not governed by the 
higher law of euphony? 

Both the preference for agreeable sounds and facility of 
utterance have influenced the purification of language through 
the elimination of all that is superfluous and spurious. Let us 
accept, then, the standard which has been given to us by the 
mother country and which has evolved with the race. 



Ill 

Some Mispronunciations to be 

Avoided 

A DRAWLING prolongation of a, as in /a/, should not be 
encouraged. 
The correct vowel soimd for all of the following words 
is the Italian a {aa)y as in far. 



aunt 


half 


staff 


graft 


flaunt 


calm 


ask 


gasp 


vaunt 


palm 


hasp 


dance 


stanch 


psalm 


pass 


lance 


laugh 


balm 


chance 


answer 


quahn 


last 


chant 


castle 



Here follows a list of words in which slovenly pronunciation 
is classified as "vulgar." 



Correct 



Vulgar Correct Vulgar Correct 



Vulgar 



altdr 


altfirr 


hav6c 


hav6c 


nobl6st 


nobl6st 


of!6r 


of!(iiT 


meth6d 


methiid 


th^m 


fhtim 


miiT6r 


mirrfirr 


bish6p 


bishop 


fountain 


fountyn or fount*n 


zephyr 


zephiirr 


pist61 


pistiil 


palate 


paKit 


barr&ck 


barriick 


ruin 


rutin 


courdge 


courlge 


ballad 


balhid 


lidr 


lifir 


c6nfeder4te 


cimfederiit 


verbal 


verbal 


bri6r 


briiirr 


woolen 


woolun or wooPn 


s^rge 


s(irrge 


asp6n 


aspiin 


sudden 


suddiin 


th6re 


th6re 


chicken 


chickdn 


sloven 


slovtin 


m6rcy 


miirrcy 


kitchen 


kitchtin 


fallen 


falirin 


t6nn 


ttirrm 


leav6n 


leavtin 


om^n 


omCm 


g6rm 


gtinn 


stol6n 


stoltin 


instalment 


instalmiint 


dirge 


diirge 


abund&nt 


abundant 


instdnt 


insttint 


girl 


g6rl 


sincerity 


sincerity 
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All words in which the long o is indicated should have the 
vanishing sound of oo well defined, as in stone {sto oone). To 

omit this is incorrect. 

Example 

home (ho oome) not hom nor hum 

coat (c6 oot) " cot " cut 

boat (bo oot) " bott " but 

smoke (smo ook) " smock " smuck 

whole (who^ool) " hoi " hul 

Another common form of perverted pronunciation is found 
in substituting the sound of oo, as in do, for that of u, which is 
properly a compoimd of ee and oo {ee oo), as in few. 

All words of the following type call for the compound vowel 
ee^oo for both u and ew. 



dtike 


not 


dooke 


sttident 


not 


stoo-dent 


ddty 




dooty 


subdue 


it 


sub-doo 


dfi-et 




doo-et 


dubious 


a 


doo-bious 


d(ie 




doo 


hicid 


tt 


loo-cid 


time 




toone 


durable 


(( 


doo-rable 


news 




nooz 


tiimor 


tt 


too-murr 


dew 




doo 


introdfice 


tt 


intro-dooce 



It is a curious fact that the illiterate who pronounce dew, 
doo and new, noo are apt to make the sound of ee oo where 

it does not belong, as, for instance, do, dee oo, two, tee oo. 

Other types of words that are frequently distorted: 



brown 


not 


bray 6on 


sham 


not 


shay um 


now 




nay 60 


slant 




slay unt 


pound 




pay 6ond 


slap 




slay up . 


scout 




scay 6ot 


slack 




slay uk 


flounce 




flay donee 


past 




pay ust 


prank 




pray aank 


fast 




idi-y ust 


floimder 




flay-oon-der 


last 




lay ust 


word 




wuh eed 


perfect 




puh ee-fect 



^ 
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bird 


noi 


buh eed 


surface 


not 


suhee face 


heard 


u 


huh eed 


nerve 


It 


nojrve nor niihive 


absurd 


u 


absuh eed 


suburb 


(( 


subuheeb 


dearth 


<l 


duh eeth 


verb 


(( 


vuheeb 


thurst 


tt 


thuh eest 






' 



Another not infrequent form of bad pronunciation is the 
failure to sound the terminal ng in words like coming, going, 
putting, sitting, etc. To hear such words pronoimced cummin, 
go-in, puttin, sittin by educated people is — well — disappointing. 

Here follows a miscellaneous list of words that are frequently 
mispronounced. 



T^tfn 




not 


Ut'n 


satfn 




u 


sat'n 


mod61 






moddr 


tow61 






tow^l nor towul 


courteous (cur-tee-us) 




kerchuss 


inquiry (inkoo-aaeery 




In-kweny 


po^t (po ooet) 






po-ft nor po-<it 


none (nun) 






noan 


since 






sence 


sh^ll 






shell 


old 






ole 


soon 






suhn 


c6mmon 






cahmun 


John 






Jahn 


Tom 






Tahm 


them 






th^m nor 'em 


than 






thun 


well (00 f]\) 




« 


wal 


b6nnet 






bun-it 


bouquet (boo-kay) 




b6 kay 


virtue (vir-tee ( 


00) 




vert chu 


>^ 


f 




>^ 


solid 






soliid 


fount&in 




. 


fountyn nor foimt'n 


A Few 


Instances 


OF Slovenly Speech 


Vanilla ice-cream 




Vaniller I 


^-scream or Vaniller rice-cream 


For instance 




F'rinstiince 


The idea of it 




Thydearovit 
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Raw oysters 

Let me pass 

Half-past eleven 

The whole of it 

Columbus Avenue 

Gentleman friend 

I don't know 

He was very polite 

Perhaps I won't 

He is perfectly odious 

Shall I give you some more? 

New York 

Believe 

Accurate 



Roroystuz 
Lemmy payus 
Ha'passlV'n 
The hollovit 
C'lumbus Av'noo 
Junn'lmun frenn' 
I dunno 

He wus veye p'lite 
PVaps I wunt 
He's perfickly ojus 
Shligvti smore? 
N'Yorrk 
B'leeve 
A'c'rut 



The above lists of mispronounced words are by no means com- 
plete, but I have given enough examples to call attention to the 
different types of words that are apt to be distorted. To any- 
one who may desire a more exhaustive treatment of the subject 
I recommend Theodore Mead's book entitled "Our Mother 
Tongue" (Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York). 



IV 

Breathing. Its Relation to Voice and 

Perfect Diction 

As no perfect tones can be sung without the correct rela- 
tions of the breath to the vocal sound, and as no distinct 
articulation can exist without the proper relation of the 
breath to the consonants, the first duty of an instructor is to 
make that relation clear. 

There is nothing complicated about the correct use of the 
breath in singing; it is really a very simple matter. The lungs 
must be filled with air whenever the occasion offers, and the 
amount inhaled must depend on the amount exhausted. The 
filling of the lungs calls for neither exertion nor care; it only 
calls for freedom of the breathing muscles to act automatically 
both in taking in and giving out the breath.* The air, in renewing 
itself, enters the lungs by atmospheric pressure; it immediately 
seeks an outlet if left to itself. When we sing, however, the act 
of will which produces voice transforms the glottis into a valve, 
which becomes forthwith the guardian and regulator of the 
breath. As the air from the lungs seeks to escape it meets at 
once with obstruction from the vocal valve, which closes. The 
air then tries to force its way through the resisting valve in 
little puffs which alternate with the closure of the valve, this 
mode of forcing its way out through the resisting valve (or 
glottis) results in tonal vibration, which is afterwards com- 
pleted and beautified in the resonator. 

Voice, then, is actually the result of a free fight between two 
opposed forces — of air that seeks to get out and of the glottis 
which tries to impede it. It follows then that if the sound we 
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want to hear can only be produced at cost of a free fight, we 
certainly ought not to pull back either opponent by the coat 
tails, but rather encourage the fight to go on. What then have 
we to do with controlling the breathing muscles? Nothing 
whatever. We have only to allow the air to renew itself as it 
gradually exhausts itself in the little puffs by which it makes 
its way out as tonal vibrations. Perfect freedom from restraint 
or stiffness in any part of the body is therefore the greatest asset 
of a singer. In the daily routine of life, air both enters and is 
expelled from the lungs without any resistance from the breath- 
ing apparatus, and this is precisely what should happen in sing- 
ing, with the sole difference that the valvular action of the 
glottis regulates the quantity of air that is exhausted in singing, 
and that after a long sustained phrase a deep and more positive 
breath will be taken instead of the superficial breath that is 
usual in everyday life. 

This extra amount of breath employed in singing varies, of 
course, according to the demand made on it. After a long sus- 
tained phrase more air will naturally be exhausted than after a 
short one; after a long sustained note, or a messa di voce, the in- 
halation will be felt more positively than after short, detached 
notes, which consume a very small quantity of air. Again the 
amount of air that enters the lungs depends not only on the space 
to be filled, but also on the fraction of time afforded by the music 
for inhalation at one time or another. 

In passing from one tone to another, in sustained phrases, 
valvular breath control is maintained by legato singing. True 
legato singing is when in passing from one tone to another there 
is no leakage of air. A leakage of air can be recognized by the 
singer in two different ways: first, by hearing a slight aspirate 
before each succeeding note, and second, by loss of control. 

When the singer becomes fully aware of the difference be- 
tween the sound of the voice when the glottis or vocal valve is 
closed — when the vocal chords are approximated — and its 
sound when there is a leakage because the chords are apart, 
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his power to acquire perfect breath control, with practise, is 
assured. 

The only other danger that menaces perfect breath control 
by the vocal valve is a leakage of air occasioned by imperfect 
articulation. The prevailing ignorance of the fact that all 
consonants, whether single, double, or triple, can be and should 
be made audible, solely by means of the air in the mouth and the 
pharyngeal cavities, is the direct cause of many a lifelong failure 
to gain breath control. If it can once be made clear that in 
singing the voice should control the breath and not the breath 
control the voice, and that the breathing muscles will do their 
part automatically, singers will be spared a world of discourage- 
ment and of futile effort. 

In singing the right moment for inhaling is precisely as the 
tone ceases J and not after it has ceased. The cessation of the 
tone itself should include breathing. The two things should be 
simultaneous — one ihight almost say identical -^ for it is really 
the tone that breathes as well as the tone that guards and regu- 
lates the breath in singing. This is because as the tone stops, 
the glottis opens suddenly and atmospheric pressure does the 
rest. 

In cases where conscious control of the breathing muscles 
has been practised with the result that stiffness and tension have 
become habitual, it will be necessary to get familiar with the 
sensation of bodily freedom, which goes hand in hand with valv- 
ular control. In order to do this I recommend the following 
exercises. 

Exercise I 

1. Inhale gently and slowly till the lungs are filled. 

2. Exhale gently and slowly, letting the breath out quite 
naturally. 

Do not try either to regulate it or to force it out. The 
whole sensation should be easy and restful. Breath may be 
taken through either the mouth or nose, or through both at 
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once. The position of the body should be erect and well bal- 
anced but not stiflF, the chest quiet. 

Exercise II 

The following test exercise is quoted from "The Philosophy 
of Singing." 

1. Close the mouth and draw in a deep breath through the 
nostrils. 

2. When the lungs are thoroughly inflated close the nostrils 
with the thumb and fore finger, keeping the mouth still shut, 
so that no breath can possibly escape. 

3. While the breath is thus confined in the body relax all 
the breathing muscles as much as possible while the lungs remain 
expanded. 

Thus you will learn how it feels for the limgs to be full of air, 
while the breathing muscles are free from unnecessary tension. 

I would advise all singers to put themselves through this 
test at least once every day. 

As singers need good health to be successful, and as full, 
deep breathing is a most important factor in health, in that it 
furnishes an increase of vital energy, insures a good circulation 
of the blood, improves the digestion, cleanses the system of im- 
purities, and in providing an extension of vigor and strength 
enables you to resist ailments to which you would otherwise 
be subject, I append a few exercises which the wise men of 
India (known as Yogis) make a daily practise of using. 

Exercise I, Known as "The Cleansing Breath" 

1. Inhale a complete breath. 

2. Retain the air a few seconds. 

3. Pucker up the lips as if for a whistle (but do not swell 
out the cheeks), then exhale a little air through the opening 
with considerable vigor. Stop for a moment, retaining the air, 
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and then exhale a little more air. Repeat until the air is com- 
pletely exhausted. 

Considerable vigor should be used in exhaling the air through 
the opening in the lips. 

Exercise II, ''The Yogi Vocal Breath" 

1 . Inhale a complete breath very slowly, but steadily, through 
the nostrils, taking as much time as possible in the inhalation. 

2. Retain for a few seconds. 

3. Expel the air vigorously in one great breath through the 
wide-open mouth. 

4. Use the Cleansing Breath once more. 

Exercise III, for Chest Expansion 

1. Stand erect. 

2. Inhale a complete breath. 

3. Retain the air. 

4. Extend both arms forward and bring the two clenched 
fists together on a level with the shoulder. 

5. Then swing back the fists vigorously until the arms stand 
out straight sideways from the shoulders. 

6. Then back to position 4 and swing to position 5. Repeat 
several times. 

7. Exhale vigorously through the opened mouth. 

8. Practise the Cleansing Breath. 
Do not overdo this exercise. 

These exercises should be done at an open window or in the 
open air. 

Exercise IV, for Brain Stimulation 

1. Sit in an erect posture, keeping the spinal coliunn 
straight. 

2. Breathe rhythmically, but instead of breathing through 
both nostrils, press the left nostril close with the thumb and 
inhale through the right nostril. 
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3. Remove the thumb and close the right nostril and then 
exhale through the left nostrU. 

4. Then, without changing the finger, inhale through the 
left nostril, and changing fingers, exhale through the right. 

5. Then inhale through the right and exhale through the 
left, and so on, alternating nostrils as above. 

Rhythmic breathing is a good habit to acquire. If you 
count ten moderately slow (mentally of course) while inhaling, 
count five while retaining the breath and count ten in exhaling. 

These exercises are valuable and should be practised regu- 
larly and diligently. 



V 

Vowels. Their Character 
and Treatment 

THE vowel and the tone should be conceived as one 
sound and not as two different processes. The tone 
should be mentally vowelized before it is sung. If, 
for instance, the musical pitch is C, to be sung on the vowel o^ 
the singer must know definitely beforehand how the tone C and 
vowel in imion should sound. Only Under such conditions 
can perfect vocal sound be produced. 

This, however, is not the way it is commonly imderstood. 
The rank and file of singers, in their desire to pronoimce dis- 
tinctly, take particular pains to form vowels in the mouth. This 
results in the first impulse of singing occurring at the tongue and 
not at the vocal valve (glottis) ; whereas the first impulse of tone 
production must be at the glottis, or there can be neither a clear 
attack nor proper breath control, but instead, obstruction, hard- 
ening, and uncertainty of tone. Professor Scripture has foimd 
proof that the vowel sounds are determined more by the action 
of the vocal valve, or glottis, than by the adjustment of the 
resonance cavities; that the glottal lips, or vocal chords, vibrate 
differently for the different vowels; " that the puffs of air which 
force their way through the glottis act on the vocal cavities 
with variable shapes, sizes, and openings." This makes it neces- 
sary that the singer should be able to determine at first glance 
precisely what the vocal sound in every word is, as otherwise 
the tonal pitch and vowel could not be conceived as one sound. 
A careful study of all the various vowels in our language, includ- 
ing the long, short, simple, and compound vowels, is therefore 
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most important, and I earnestly recommend singers to give 
time and attention to the examples which follow arid to prac- 
tise the exercises till all the different sounds stand out clearly 
in the mind and can be glibly produced on any pitch within 
their vocal range. 

In our English language we have five vowels — a, e, i, o, u. 
These are of two classes, simple and compound. A simple vowel 
has only one form. Example: ^, as in jeel; a, as in far. A com- 
pound vowel has two forms, one gliding into the other. It is 
actually a diphthong. Example: a\ as in shade; i\ as in shine; 
*c*, as in mute. 

There are also nine modifications of these, making in all, 
between simple and compound, sixteen different vowel forms. 



a 


as 


in 


far or ah 


&€ as in eight 


& 


It 


li 


fare " air 


a e " " aisle 


k 


n 


ti 


faU " aU 


i " " oil 


e 


ti 


ti 


feel " eel 


e d " " ewe 


e 


tt 


it 


her " err 


a A " " owl 


o 


<( 


it 


shore" ought 


6 6 " " owe 


6 


it 


a 


food " ooze 




6 


it 


tt 


flood " up 




• 

I 


t( 


tt 


fit " it 





Sing the following exercises on simple and compound vowels 
on any notes well within the vocal range, sustaining the vowel 
sound, which must be well defined in the tone itself and not ini- 
tiated in the mouth. 



Exercises on Simple Vowels 

far art 

fare air 

faU aU 

feel eel 

fer em 

fal at 

food oom 

f ud ud 

fit it 
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On Compound Vowels 

aid 6-ee-d bay 

aisle aa ee-1 bide 

oil o ee-1 boid 

ude ee oo-d bew 

owl aa oo-l bough 

owe 6 00 bowl 



b-€ ee 
b-aa ee-d 

v." 

b-o ee-d 
b-ee oo 
b-aa oo 
b-C ool 



Alexander Melville Bell gives the following tabular arrange- 
ment of vowels, which will be found convenient as showing the 
serial relations of the sounds. 




VI 

'Tone Attack 



Key to the Signs used in the Musical Illustrations 



« (( 



« « 



stands for The separation of words or syllables. 

Shutting off the voice and suspending the breath on conso- 
nants. 
Gliding from sustained to the short or vanishing sounds of 
IS diphthongs and also of terminal voice consonants. 

^ " " The vanishing sound itself. 
\ " " Attack of the vocal sound in a word. 

V " " Breath. 

Unaccented syllables in quick passages that are not vocalized. 



o 



« « 



GOOD diction and good singing in combination can- 
not exist without a good attack of tone. 
I. A " good attack '' is a clear and precise pitching 
of the tone exactly on the beat. 

2. As every vocal tone includes its vowel the clear sound of 
the vowel is naturally included in "clear attack.'' 

3. As the vocal tone should be heard precisely on the beat 
of the bar where it belongs, the consonants, whether single or 
double, must be articulated before the tone is pitched and there- 
fore before the beat on which the tone occurs. 

4. Singing, then, involves three separate acts — first, breath- 
ing; second, articulating; third, vowelizing or attacking the vocal 
tone, which is also the sustained tone in every syllable. 

An excellent daily practise that will greatly aid in bringing the 
glottis quickly into position for the true, radical tone attack is: 

I. Declaim vigorously the sentence "Out with you!" with 
appropriate energy, noting the clear, incisive attack of the 
radical part of the diphthong da^oo. Repeat the sentence sev- 
eral times in succession, defining more and more sharply the 
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initial sound aa. Remember, however, that loudness of tone 
is not required for this, as the radical tone can come out just 
as clearly and emphatically by using a moderate degree of 
strength. It is the suddenness of the attack which tells. 

2. Declaim with the same vigor **out, out, out!" {(Suiyotj 
daj>ot, daj>ot)y "aid, aid, aid," "eye, eye, ice." 

3. Then sing the following exercises. 



^ 



i 



i 



I 



4 



j-— ' ^ 



■^^-» 



ka. 00, kai oo, 6ut, 



e ee, e ee, aid, 



i 



^ 



^ 



Js- 



■i9 *- 



- - 



ka. ee, eye ^ye ^ye ^a ee, 




»»/= 



5=r 



-*-* 



up, up, up, 



* 



^ 



Jt-I* 



p=jF 



all, all, all, 



eat, eat, eat, 



e r 1, e r I, e r 1, 




-d X- 



arty art, art, 



ate, ate, 



ate. 



i 



^ 



eel. 



VII 

"The Particular "Treatment of 
Diphthongs and^ Compound Vowels 

MANY of the most disagreeable and twangy sounds that 
we hear in the voices of half -educated singers proceed 
from their lack of knowledge how to vocalize words 
with diphthongs. There is no difficulty whatever about producing 
pure musical tone on such words, provided they observe the 
rule that in no one syllable must there be more than one single 
vocal tone, which must be sustained during the entire period of 
the musical note. As a diphthong has two distinct sounds — 
one long and the other short — what then is to be done with 
its short soimd? 

The answer is, the short sound is not vocalized at all, but 
becomes attached to the terminal. Thus, in the word shindy 
the sustained sound is aa^ and the short soimd oo should only be 
heard in conjunction with the terminal /, and not before. The 
pitch of the sustained sound aa glides into the oo and vanishes 
in the consonant /, thus: 




When the short sound of a diphthong occurs in the beginning 
of a word preceded by a voice consonant, as in muse (meeyose), 
the short sound is attached to the preceding consonant and is 
not vocalized. It should barely suggest the pitch of the tone to 
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come — in a faint head vibration, gliding rapidly into the sus- 
tained sound, thus: 

■ Q « - ^ • 



m — ee 



00 — z 



The m should not be sung. 

The art of making these glides from the legitimate glottal 
tone into the attenuated vanishing sound in which the glottis 
takes no part is something that every singer must acquire. The 
glides should be smooth and musical. In legato passages, where 
more than one note is sung on the same syllable, the one vowel 
sound must be clearly repeated on each succeeding note. This 
is accomplished by flexibility and not by a mistaken effort to 
maintain the position of the vowel. 

Practise the following exercise. 



shine, 
bright, 



shade, 
toil, 




shout, 
doud, 



fear, 
blow, 



i 
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^zii 



-<^ 



"^-> 



sh — da — aa — aa 

cl - ^ _ aa — aa 

f - te — ee — ee 

bl - 6 _ o - o 



oot, 
ood, 
er, 
00, 



sh 
cl 
f 
bl 



da 
6 



aa 
aa 
ee 
o 



aa 
aa 
ee 
o 



oot, 

ood, 

er, 

00, 
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In singing words with diphthongs in quick time the long 
sound of the diphthong should of course not be as broad as in 
sustained singing, where there is more time for the glide. Such 
a modification, however, would be instinctive with most singers. 
Practise the following example, making the radical sound of the 
diphthong {aa) clear and incisive. 



Quickly 




When a diphthong occurs in a portamento passage, it should 
be sung thus. 



as 
written 



as 
sung 



I 



fi 



m^ 



I 



dy - ing 

(pp) 



cry - - ing 

ipp) 



sigh - - ing 
iPP)^ 




d^ - aaee - ing, cr-^ - aaee-ing 



S - 4a - aaee - ing 



Let the student not be discouraged by the numerous phonetic 
markings in any of the exercises that follow. They are confus- 
ing at first, I admit, but the eye soon becomes accustomed to 
them. If they are at first patiently and attentively considered, 
and a mental conception formed of the soimds that the symbols 
represent, the result will be a strong subconscious impression 
which will aid the singer amazingly in his future work. The 
time wiU soon come when he wiU find those things happening 
quite imconsciously that he at first foimd so puzzling and so 
laborious. The breath suspensions while consonants are formed 
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in the mouth, the free, clear glottal attack of the vocal sound, 
the enormous sustaining power of the breath, the clean-cut 
enimciation — all of these things will happen without either 
mental or physical effort. It will seem a mystery that singing 
could be so easy. Let the student but prepare the way and this 
will all come to pass. It is worth it. 



Might 



m 



Slow 



is 
P 



right 



I in 
P 



thy 



^^- 



5 



E 






^^ 



M .^ ee 



^^^ 



_ t 



ppp^ 
^a eet 



in 



ppp 

th _ ^ ee .s. 



sight. 



i 



X 



\ 



2 




Strike, 



I 



Fast 



?— 
v-24- 



strike, 



PPP 
. ^ ee— t 



-SI— 2»- 



PPP PPP^ 

St — r— &a ee— k , st — r — ^a ee — k, 



strike* 



m 



4 



the 
P 



Hght 



gui 
P 



tar. 



^3 



I 



i=-=l- 



-q ■^ *i - 



st — r — ^a — eek the — 1 &a ee — t — g— ih — t ^ ^ 



Let 



I 



us 

A 



shout 



with 



joy. 



AU's 



m. 



^ 



^fn=^ , 



■Si — ^^^^ — s; — ^ 



L_^ — t u— s— sh— iia 00 — t I 00 i — th-j— o y, iw— 1 — z— 00 



well I with 



i 



^^ 



-^-*r 



£ 



the 



worid, 



all's 



lifc 



3 



* 



e 



ll|oo i_th_th _ i 00 ir- l_d, 



aw — 1 ^ z _ 00 
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well 



with 



the world, 




let us 

p p 



^ 






g 



t 



t 



S 



^ 



f 



t*- 



^ _ 11 I oo i _ th-iih oo ^r_ 1 _ d, 1 - ^_t ii _ s - sh _ 



g 



shout 



with 



il: 



joy. 

-9- 



1 



ffi 



ka aa _ oo _ t oo i _- th j 



"w^ 



No, John, no, John, no, 



no, no. 




N_j6 oo, J6hn, n_6 oo, J6hn, n—o oo, n_6 oo, n_6 oo, n— 6 oo. 



i 



re - joice, 

p 



re 



/ 



joice, 



/ 



re -joice. 



^^^^N 



I 



^53 



^e 



V 



-^-=^ 



R_^ — j_6_ee— ce, r_^_j_6_ee 



_ce, re_j 6 6— 6_ee_ce, 



great-Iy 



i 



p 



2 



a 



-H -fc^ 



O daugh - ter of 
P ^ P P. 



Zi 



on 



g 



■fy 



^-=^ 



$ 



I 



-n-=^- 



gr_a ee_tl — y 



6_d_a\v — t_er | 6 _ v z aa ee_on. 




sh — ^ oo _ t, 



6— d _ kvf— t — er—lov— J_fe _ r 6o-s-i(a 1— em. 



t 



He Is 



the 



right 



eous 

p 



W 



EB3 



-=r-b^- 



¥-^ 



1 1 I 



f 



:p==S: 



■#— •— ^— P 



"^^^- 



H—^e I i _ i — s th—u—uh—r-Jta— a_ a— a—a — a- a ee_ tee ii — s — 
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Sa - - viour. 



i 



i: 



s 



p 



p 



-sq— n- 



'■^ ^^^^M 



p p 



^— V— ^ 






-=»— =^ 



* 



S-^-e ee-v-ee-6r. 

p^= 



And h ^^ sh _^ll-lsp-ee- k- pu. 



~ p 



■V- 



|; 



_e^_ce|iln— t— 06 — th — 6 h — 6e — ee-ee— th — en; 



^^-*=- 



VIII 

Consonants. "Their Different 
Characteristics and Treatment. Their 

Relation to Vocal Tone 

EVERY articulation is a position and an action of the or- 
gans of speech in sequence. Position brings the organs 
into contact, the action separates them. The articulates 
(or consonants) obstruct the voice either wholly or partially 
or they compress the breath. 

When, after forming the consonants, the organs separate, a 
slight explosion of air takes place in the mouth, which should 
be distinctly heard. The letters p^ t, k can only be heard by 
means of that Uttle explosion, as they obstruct the breath entirely 
and therefore have no sound in their position. For this reason 
they are termed *' silent consonants," or "mutes." 

"The mode of producing this little explosion or puff of air is 
therefore one of the most important things to be learned, as 
much of a speaker's or singer's distinctness of utterance and all 
of his ease depend on it. Here lies the point of importance: 
If only the breath in the mouth, and not any from the limgs, 
be ejected, a sharp, quick percussion will be heard, which gives 
to these breath articulations all the distinctness possible. It is 
necessary always to bear in mind that the breath, in articulation, 
is exploded from the mouth and neoer from the chests (Quoted 
from A. M. Bell.) In other words, there must be no response 
whatever in any part of the body below the pharynx in 
articulating. 

All consonants occurring at the beginning or in the middle 
of a word should form a complete interruption to the flow of breath 
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from the lungs. This statement will puzzle singers who do not 
know that all the flated consonants, including the aspirates, 
buzzes, and sonants, can be made in the mouth and sounded 
with perfect distinctness by means of. the air which is always 
present in the mouth and pharyngeal cavities; moreover, that 
even the vocal consonants, /, w, n, r, can be clearly sounded by 
the same means and without any participation of the glottis. 

In order to accomplish this independent action all that is 
necessary is flexibility and power in the phar3aigeal muscles, which 
can be acquired by practising exercises which will be given later 
on. If the directions given are followed strictly, the result will 
be that when the vocal or sustained soimd occurs it will be 
attacked to perfection, as no air from the lungs will have pre- 
maturely disturbed the vocal valve, or glottis. It is precisely 
on this law that a perfect tone attack depends. 

The vocal tone can never be heard to advantage unless it 
exists alone in the realm of sound, unhampered by any sound 
or action extraneous to it. The processes both of breathing and 
of articulating must therefore be disposed of before the vocal 
sound is begim. How this is to be accomplished will be exem- 
plified later on. 

Here follows a table of classified consonants. 

Vocals 1, m, n, r 

Buzzes z, V 

Sonants b> <i> g 

Flated sounds (unsingable) s, f 

Silent positions P> t, k 

Exercise on all the single consonants and simple vowels 
in combination. (To be simg on any tone in the middle of the 
voice.) 

bah dab fah gab bab jar kar lab mab nab pab 

bare dare fare gare bare jare kare lare mare nare pare 

ball dall fall gall ball jaU kail lall mall nail paU 

beel deel feel geel beel jeel keel leel meel neel peel 

ber der fer ger ber jer ker ler mer ner per 
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boo doo 


£00 


goo 


hoo 


joo 


koo 


loo 


moo 


noo 


poo 


huh duh 


fuh 


guh 


huh 


juh 


kuh 


luh 


muh 


nuh 


puh 


boll doll 


foil 


goU 


holl 


joll 


koll 


loll 


moll 


noil 


poll 


bal dal 


fal 


gal 


hal 


jal 


kal 


lal 


mal 


nal 


pal 


rah 


sah 




tah 


vah 


wah 




yah 


zah 




rare 


sare 




tare 


vare 


ware 




yare 


zare 




rail 


sail 


• 


teU 


vaU 


wall 




yall 


zall 




reel 


seel 




teel 


veel 


weel 




yeel 


zeel 




rer 


ser 




ter 


ver 


wer 




yer 


zer 




roo 


soo 




too 


voo 


woo 




yoo 


zoo 




ruh 


suh 




tuh 


vuh 


wuh 




yuh 


zuh 




roll 


soil 




toU 


voU 


woU 




yoU 


zoll 




ral 


sal 




tal 


val 


wal 




yal 


zal 





Practise the following exercises, applying the seven differ- 
ent vowel sounds to all the consonants in our alphabet. They 
can be transposed into other keys to avoid monotony. 



i 



i 



3 



B-ia-B - ^h - B-^e-B- oh 
C-ia-C - ^h - C-ee-C- 6h 
D-ia-D - 6h - D-de-D- oh 
F-ia-F - dh - F-de-F- 6h 
G-«La-G - dh - G-de- G- 6h 
L-lla-L - dh - L-^e- L- 6h 
M-Ha-M - 6h - M-6e - M- 6h 
N-aa- N - dh - N-^e - N- oh 
P-^-P - 6h - P-ee-P- oh 
R-ia-R - Sh - R-ee-R- dh 
S-ia-S - eh - S-6e-S - 6h 
T-ia-T- ^h - T-6e-T- 6h 
V-ia-V- h\i - V-6e-V- 6h 
W-ia-W- 6h - W-Se-W- dh 
Y-ia-Y- 6h - Y-^- Y- 6h 
Z-ia-Z - ^h - Z-6e-Z- dh 



B-do 

C-do- 

D-do- 

F-60 - 

G-do- 

L-do- 

M-60 - 

N-60- 

P-60- 

R-60- 

S-do- 

T-60- 

V-^do- 

W-do- 

Y-do- 

Z-do- 



- B-Hw 

- C-iw 

- D-iw 

- F-iw 

- G-iw 

- L-iw 

- M-^w 

- N-iw 

- P-Hw 

- R-Hw 

- S-Hw 

- T-^w 

- V-4w 
W-iw 
Y-aw - 
Z-iw 



- B-^h 

- C-^h 

- D-^h 

- F-uh 

- G-uh 

- L-dh 
-M-dh 

- N-ah 

- P-ah 

- R-ah 

- S -ilh 

- T-uh 

- V-uh 

- W-dh 

- Y-dh 

- Z-ilh 



I 
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Now do the same vowels in combination with the following 
table of double consonants. Note well that while in the pre- 
ceding exercise the consonants are all to be treated as mutes, 
or simple placings of the articulating organs, these double con- 
sonants have a sound of their own which must be made audible 
by the breath compressed in the mouth both at the beginning 
and the end of each syllable. 



i 



X 



-«?- 



^ ^ ^ 



1 1 



i 



4- 



"^/- 



^ ^ ^ - 



-=4-=^■ 



-=v-=i- 



I 



B-r-lLa 

C-r-ia- 

C-1-^- 

Ch - Ha 

D-r-^- 

F-r-Ha- 

F-l-ia- 

G-r-jLa 

G-l-ia 

P-r-Ha- 

P-l-aa- 

S-l-ia- 

S -m- ^ ■ 

S-p-3la- 

S -pr-ia- 

S-t-ia- 

S-tr-ia- 

S-n-ia- 

T-i^lLa- 

V-r-ia- 



-B- 
B- 

-C- 
C- 

-Ch 
D- 
F- 

-F- 

-G- 

G- 
P- 
P- 

■S- 



-eh 

-hh 

- hh 

-h\i 
-dh 
-dh 
-hh 
-6h 

-6h 



• S -m- ^h - 
■S-p-^h- 
S -pr- Sh - 
-S-t-dh- 
S-tr-^h- 
S-n-^h- 
T-r-6h- 
V-r-fth- 



-B-r-de-B-r-dh- 
-B-l-6e-B-l-dh- 
-C-r-6e-C-r-6h- 
-C-l-de-C-l-6h- 
Ch - ^ Ch-6h 
-D-r-6e-D-r-dh- 
-F-r-^e-F-r^h- 
-F-1-ie-F-l-dh- 
-G-r-de-G-r-6h- 
-G-1-^e-G-Wh- 
-P-r-62-P-r-dh- 
-P-l-^e-P- Wh- 
-S-l-Se-S-l-dh- 

- S -m- de- S-m-dh- 

- S - 1>- ie- S- p-6h- 

- S -pr- 6e- S-pr-dh- 
-S-t-6^-S- t-6h- 

- S - tr- ie- S- tr-6h- 
S - n- ho- S- n-6h- 
T-r-^e-T- r-dh- 
V-r-te-V-r-5h- 



■ B- r- 6<>- B- r- Hw-B- r- iih 

■ B- 1- 6<>- B- 1- Hw-B- 1- iih 
C- r- 6o- C- r- «Lw-C- r- ilh 

■ C- 1- 6<>- C- 1- jLw-C- 1- dh 
Ch- do Ch - iw- Ch - dh 

■ D- r- 6o- D- r- Hw-D-r- lih 
F- r- bo- F- r- Hw-F- r- iih 
F- 1- 6<>- F- 1- kvi-F- 1- Oh 
G- r- 6o- G- r- Hw-G- 1- ah 
G- 1- 6o- G- 1- iw-G- 1- ah 
P- r- do- P- r- iw-P- r- lih 
P- 1- do- P- 1- Hw-P- 1- ah 
S-l-do-S-l-iw-S-l-ah 
S-m-do- S^m-Hw-S-m-ilh 
S- p-do- S-p- iw-S- p- ah 

• S-pr-do- S^pr-Hw-S-pr-ah 
S- t-do- S- 1- iw-S- t- ah 
S-tr-do- S-tr-iw-S-tr- ah 
S- n-do- S- n-iw-S- n- ah 
T- r-do- T- r-Hw-T- r- ah 
V- r-do- V- r-iw- V- r- ah 



The voice consonants /, w, w, r demand the singer's particular 
attention. On accoimt of their susceptibility to musical pitch 
the singer is always tempted to give voice to them; but when 
they occur at the beginning of a word the vocal soimd that fol- 
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lows is impaired by so doing, inasmuch as the breath does not 
remain imdisturbed in the limgs until the vocal tone is attacked, 
as it should do. The result of this premature use of breath is 
not only an imperfect attack of tone, but also loss of valvular 
control of the breath. The remedy is to treat the /, w, n as if 
they were silent consonants; that is, as positions and actions of 
the articulating organs which become audible only when the 
succeeding sound is voiced. This rule of course applies to the 
voice consonants only when they are at the commencement 
of a word, either alone or in combination with other consonants, 
as in hlasi^ smite, crushj snare. 

All consonants call for different treatment according to 
whether they precede or follow the vocal tone. As terminals 
they must be accorded their complete characteristic sound, what- 
ever it is, with the sole exception of r and k, which are usually 
silent at the end of words. The more crisply and sharply the 
clicks, buzzes, explosives, sonants, and hisses are sounded the 
better, and the singer should take particular pains to make them 
distinctly audible. The voice consonants /, w, n form no excep- 
tion to this rule. At the end of words they also acquire their 
right to voice the pitch of the preceding tone, which they must 
do till it vanishes into space, or is stopped by some other con- 
sonant. The treatment of this ** vanishing'' pitch is important 
and calls for care and attention. In order to acquire facility in 
this I recommend the following exercises. 

Directions: In singing each word, after sustaining the rad- 
ical vocal soimd, form the terminal m, n, I, or ng in the mouth 
while maintaining the pitch, letting the tone glide mto a soft 
hum, thus: 




(L.60 ^ _ 1—1 1 _ ng. i — m_m_ee 60 _ ne. ^ _ n _ n_ ^ - x. 
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$^ 



sing, hum, 



sing, hum, 



sing, hum, sing, hum. 
/_ /» / P 



4=t: 



S 



a. 



-<SL 



-^ 



4==t 






gr 
r 

s 

St 
St 

t 

s 
h 



- 1- 
- a- 
oo- 



— ee- 

— or- 

— e- 

— er- 

— u- 

— ar- 



m 
m 
-m 
-m 
-m 
-m 
-m 
-m 
-m 



fr — i 
sh — a 



g 

h — ee ■ 

h — ^au 

d — e- 

p — u 

m — u 

f — ur 



11. 
U. 
-1. 
-1. 
-1. 
-11. 
-11. 
-11. 
-1. 



gr-i 
m — a 



n . . 
n . . 
n .. 
n ., 



m — oo - 
gr-ee- 

l — aw — n . . 

th — e ^n . . 

St — er ^n . . 

s — u n . . 

d — ^ar ^n ...I 



s-i ■ 

s-a 
s-o 
s-u 



ng 



• • • • 



ng.. 
ng. 
ng. 



IX 

The Letter H 

THE treatment of the letter h by the singer needs spe- 
cial attention as the aspirate sound is a menace to 
vocal tone imless it is intelligently managed. The 
Italians have eliminated the aspirate sound altogether from 
their language probably on that account — their preference being 
always for what is natural and easy. There is, however, no rea- 
son for us to shirk a sound which is an important element in 
our language, and therefore it is for us to learn how to make 
it distinctly audible without impairing the vocal tone which 
follows close at its heels. 

The direct aim of the singer should be to obtain a clear and 
imtrammeled aiicLck of the vocal tone immediately after hearing 
the aspirate distinctly. Anyone with a sensitive ear can acquire 
the trick easily without further directions, having already been 
initiated in the process of forming every articulate sound in the 
mouth, including clicks, buzzes, sonants, and flated sounds, with- 
out using air from below the glottis. To those, however, who need 
further specifications, the following advice will be of help. Think 
or conceive the aspirate soimd without making the slightest 
attempt physically to sound it, then attack the sustained vocal 
sound at once. Thus the aspirate will usher in the vocal tone 
without disturbing it. In practising the following exercises 
aim at making the attack of the vocal tone following the h 
exactly the same as when sung only on the vowel. 
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. 


1 




/TS 


V'l 










(ffW f r r 


~f — T — f" 


_i _i J 


1 1 


1* r^ 


m m m 


m 


r 


V. J** 






• J « 




' ' 
he hhe he 

ka, hka ka, 

do hdo do 


1 1 1 

h^ he hhe 

hkSL kSL hlUi 

hdo do hdo 


he hhe he 
k& hkA ka. 
do hdo do 


h^ he hhe 
h4a ksL hhsL 
hdo do hdo 


he hhe 
a4 hka. 
do hdo 



— V^l 


1 




1 1 


r«^ 


j' l\ M M S 




1 




j<5 


f(\A 1 1 


A d £ 




d d M 




\s)^ 


V V V 


A A d 


V V V 




hhe hhe hhe 


hkA hka h^ 


www 

hdo hdo hdo 


hhe hhe hhe 


hdo 


hoo hoo hoo 


hee hee hee 


haa haa haa 


hoo hoo hoo 


haa 


haa haa haa 


hoo hoo hoo 


hee hee hee 


haa haa haa 


hee 



i 



-=»-V 



- 1 1 1 



h-d h-^-d-s-m-d I n-d-t 



X 

The Letters Y and JV 

THE consonants y and w are identical in form with the 
vowel ee and oo. Yawn is pronounced ee^wn; yarn, 
eejirUy etc. Want is pronounced oojint; wish, oq^sh, 
etc. What the singer must bear in mind, however, is that 
when ee and oo lare at the commencement of words they must 
be treated as consonants and not as vowels. They must then 
be formed in the mouth only, like all other consonants, and 
must neyer be confused with the vocal sounds ee and oo as 
they occur in the middle of words on the sustained sounds. 

In practising the following exercises be careful to begin with 
the pursed-up position of the lips which belongs to the form of 
00, permitting only a faint flated whisper without any pre- 
monition of pitch before vocalizing the sustained tone, which 
must foUow, clear and resonant, from the glottis. The contrast 
between the consonant oo and the vowel must be strongly 
indicated. 

Practise the following exercises on any tones preferred. Be 
careful to treat the y {ee) as a simple action of the tongue, per- 
mitting only a sUghtly flated whisper without any pitch. 





As Sung 


As Sung 




Con, Voc, 


Con. Voc, 


youth 


(ee oo-th) 


yon (ee 5-n) 


year 


(eejr) 


young (ee tl-ng) 


yell 


(ee"^U) 


yew {fit oo) 


yes 


(ee 6-s) 


yawn (ee aw-n) 


yield 


(ee ee-ld) 


yard (ee ah-d) 


yoke 


(ee 6 oo-k) 


yam (ee ft-m) 
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As SUMG 
wish (00 ish) 
want (00 ant) 
well (00 ell) 
weird (00 ee erd) 
wine (00 aa een) 



Con. Voc. 



wart (00 ort) 
will (ooJU) 

weld (00 eld) 

>•• 

worm (00 orm) 

>-• 

warm (00 awm) 



In practising the following exercise the different action and 
quality of the consonant and vowel sounds must be clearly 
indicated. 



Woo. 



wool. 



m 



i 



S^' 



^- 



(00 60) 
odW-ool 



(00 60) 00 60 00 
w-ooi w — ool w ■ 

ye. zeast 



bo 
ool 



i 



t 



t 



00 od I 
w-ool I 



s 



ee te 


ee ee 


ee 


^e 


ee te 


ee ht 


yeast 


y east 


y . 


east 


y east 


y east 



Note well the little jerk or recoil that takes place between 
the consonant and vocal tone in singing the above exercises. 



Your 



^^^^^= 



queer 



ee 00 



■^- 



ways 



t 



er 



koo ht 



er 



00 



ee » s 



i 



Young 



wo 



men 



,§_LjL4^X-^-J-4-^ 



year - ly 



yearn. 



^m 



ee-il ng I 00 ih — m-^ - n ee-6r - 1-i | ee-^r - n. 



XI 

The American R and Others 

THERE are three different ways of dealing with the 
letter r, according to the position it holds in the word. 
First, when it precedes a vowel, as in rap^ ripCy run, 
etc., it has its full consonant sound, which can be best described 
as a trilled or rolling sound, thus rr — rat. Also when it occurs 
between two vowels as in peril, baron, etc., the r is trilled. 

The second way of dealing with the r is to efface it altogether 
as an independent sound. For example, far is pronounced faa. 
In all words of the following type — her, verge, firm, heart, dirt, 
storm, corn, purse, churl, murmur, etc. — a slight prolongation 
of the vowel takes the place of the trilled r. 

The above treatment of r is the one accepted by all English 
speaking people who follow the fixed standard of pronunciation. 
In Scotland and Ireland, however, you hear the r rolled even 
when it occurs after a vowel, as in far, heart, urge (farr, hearrt, 
urrge). This is generally accepted as the Scotch accent or 
brogue. In America we find a large number of people who 
feel it to be their duty to sound the r in some way or other regard- 
less of its position in the word, and this fact is to blame for one 
of the most unpleasant characteristics in speech which go by the 
name of "Americanism.'' 

If we analyze sound we observe that the letter r in the mouth 
of Americans — especially those from the West — as sounded in 
words like bird, heart, cover, etc., is a garbled consonant. It is 
not the legitimate "rolled" rr as used by the Scotch, and artic- 
ulated in the front of the mouth by a flexible action of the front 
edge of the tongue, but instead a nondescript sound, formed by 
a backward action and convex form of the tongue, which results 
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m a peculiarly disagreeable sound, suggesting lack of refine- 
ment or good taste in the speaker. 

Apart from the above criticism, however, a strong argument 
against using the Western r lies in the fact that the tongue 
action involved is fatal to the good effect of the voice in singing. 
It should, therefore, if for no other reason, be abandoned alto- 
gether. The third way of dealing with r is when it follows a 
diphthong or compoimd vowel, as in care^ here, sure, endure, 
etc. In words of the above type the r becomes actually a vowel 
sound and has the effect of an added syllable. Thus, care is 
cay-eTy here is he-er, pure is pew-er, hour is how-er. 

There are, nevertheless, a few exceptional cases where the r, 
if slightly sounded after the vowel (in the Scotch way, not in the 
American), adds somewhat to the expressiveness of the word 
in certain kinds of phrases. For example, in the following 
phrases I should prefer dare to day-er. 

Lento 



1^ 1 J. J J. i \ -X±llLA 



-^ 



I dare not ask J a kiss, I dare not beg | a smile, 

The effect is more reposeful — more in keeping with the 
sustained character of the song — if one vowel sound only is used, 
instead of a diphthong followed by a second glide, as in iajeejyer. 
There is, however, no fixed rule for these exceptions; their use 
must depend on the good taste and judgment of the singer. 

Many singers and speakers find it extremely difficult to roll 
or trill the r , even before a vowel. This places them at a great 
disadvantage, particularly in speaking or singing in foreign 
languages, in which the rolling of the final r is always a marked 
feature. The failure to roll it betrays the nationality of the 
English speaking singer or speaker at once. It also gives to 
their utterances an indescribable flatness and lack of character. 
Even the English language becomes unintelligible in the mouths 
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of those who cannot sound the r correctly; therefore every pains 
should be taken to overcome the difficulty where it exists. 
I lu-ge a daily and diligent practise of the following exercises. 



aarr 


raarr 


err 


rerr 


airr 


rairr 


eerr 


reerr 


oorr 


roorr 


iSrr 


riirr 


oarr 


roarr 



prr prr praine 

brr brr brewery 

wrr wrr oorrang 

krr krr krank 

First whisper the above; then speak 
them aloud; then intone them. 



These may be first spoken, then sung- 
on different tones. . 

Sing the following exercises as quickly as you can do so with 
distinctness. They should be practised daily. 

1 



i 



^^ 



^ 



e 



ring ring r^g r^g riing riing wrdng wrdng ring 



i 



E 



E 



T 



r^r - ing, r6ar - ing, scream - ing, scr^t - ching, 



i 



m- 



E 



wrSs - tling, wri - thing, rum - bling, rdam - ing. 



t 






f 



riln, riin riin a - wiy, riln, riin, rdn a - w^y, 



i 



riin, nin, rdn, 



riln 



a - w^y. 



Try this also if you find it very difficult to trill the r : Pro- 
nounce z strongly. Prolong the buzzing sound till the tongue 
fairly tingles, then trill the r, making the sound of zrr, zrr, zrr. 



XII 



m 

Consonants that have more than 

One Sound 

THERE are two distinct sounds to the letter s\ (i) the 
hissing sound, as in Hss^ class, past, disperse; (2) the 
buzzing sound, as in 



those pronounced thoze 
his " hiz 

disease " diz-eeze 



these pronounced theze 
disdain " diz-dain 

disguise " diz-guize 



In the following words both sounds are present. 

disgrace pronounced diz-graiss 
disgust " diz-gust 

It is well to note carefully the difference between the hissing 
and buzzing sounds of s, as it frequently occurs that the singer 
has to change rapidly from the buzz to the hiss in a musical 
phrase; as, for instance, in "hisjteeds to water at those^springs," 
as a break between either "his^ steeds" or "those^ springs'' 
would be awkward. The singer should practise to glide easily 
from the buzz to the hiss, thus: " hiz55^steeds to water at 
thozs^prings/' 

P ^ P > / 



^m-. 



V- 



t 



i Z ss St — ^e 



dst 



do — 00 - ^u - t — er 



^S 



= V 



I 



^ 



t th — 600 Z — ss— spr — ! — ng— Z 
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In such words as 



passion pronounced pash'im 
session " sesh'un 

assure " ass-shure 



the s assumes the sound of sh. 

TH 

In this combination we have also two different sounds — 
the flated lisp, as in think, thought, thick, thanks, and the flated 
lisp preceded by the sonant d, as in 



that 


pronounced 


d-that 


those 




d-those 


these 




d-these 


there 




d-there 


thus 




d-thus 


thou 




d-thou 



The distinction between these two sounds should also be 
carefully noted, as a rapid change from the one to the other 
has sometimes to be made in legato phrases where the singer 
may prefer not to separate the words, as for instance in the 
following recitative from *' Elijah'': 





He s-ay-eth-d th^se words | un - to b6th d th^e | and _ d thfem. 
Recit. or 



-6i- 



W- 



\ 



1 1 ** *1 1 ^ 1 



- 11 



Th-a - s -s-£li-th dth-6 - L-or_ d, Thiis | ssLi - th dth-e- L-dr_d :— 



This has likewise twQ distinct sounds — one hard, as in girly 
gate, gun, and the other soft, as in 
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germ pronounced jerm 
gentle " jentle 

suggest " sud-gest 

agent " a-jent 



In the word of alone the / takes on the sound of v, as in- 
stanced in 

of you pronounced ov you 
of them " ov them 

of us " ov us 

Note the difference of sound in singing 



i 



g^j^ 



Five out ov — for - ty. 

While on the subject of separate sounds for the same sym- 
bol, it will be opportune to remind the student that the article 
the should be pronounced thee before a vowel, tlm before a conso- 
nant, thus: 

thtl man thee earth 

thtt dog thee end 

thd cat thee arm, 

thtl horse thee apple 



XlII 

Flexibility in Articulation and How 

to Attain It 

IN order to articulate in the way I have indicated above, 
that is, by making all the necessary compressions and ex- 
plosions of breath in the mouth without drawing on air 
from the chest, it is necessary to acquire flexibility of the lips, 
tongue, palate, and jaws. To this end I reconmaend a diligent 
practise of the following movements, as described by Lewis B. 
Monroe, in his " Manual of Physical and Vocal Training." Such 
practise will not only render distinct articulation easy, but it 
will increase to a remarkable degree the expressiveness of the 
face, besides setting up a healthy local circulation which acts 
beneficially on the skin, while it prevents certain rigid lines, 
with which we all would gladly dispense, from establishing them- 
selves. 

ExERasE I, FOR Flexing the Lips and Jaws 

1. Pronounce the vowel e, extending the lips as much as 
possible sideways and showing the tips of the teeth. 

2. Pronounce aA, dropping the jaw and opening the mouth 
to its widest extent. , 

3. Pronounce 00 as (in coot)^ contracting the lips. 

Then take the same positions, without sound, varjdng their 
order, thus: 

e S ah ah 00 00 








ah 0000 ahe 0000 €ah SS ah 
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Exercise II, for the Lips and Tongue 

The same exercise may be practised without moving the 
jaw. Set the teeth at a fixed distance apart — say the width 
of two fingers — then form the above-named vowels exclusively 
by the action of the tongue and lips. 

Exercise III, for the Jaw 

Whisper alternately e, aA, allowing the jaw, in whispering 
ahj to drop. The action of the jaw must be loose and free. 

Exercise IV, ior the Lips, Tongue, and Palate 

1. Pronoimce the syllable ip, bringing the lips in contact 
and separating them with a smart, percussive recoil. 

2. Pronounce the syllable it. The tip of the tongue touches 
against the upper teeth and promptly recoils. 

3. Pronounce the syllable ik. The back of the tongue shuts 
against the soft palate and promptly recoils. 

ip ip ik ik It it 








it ik ik it ip it it ip ip ik ik ip 

Then practise the same, omitting the vowel sound and making 
only the slight puff of recoil produced by the consonant. 
Then practise in the same way: 

b b d d g s 








gg db gg bb dd 
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Exercise V 

The following terminal combinations are somewhat rare, 
but I present them because they are excellent tests of flexibil- 
ity. The practise of reciting them in a whisper, making the 
final consonants distinctly audible, will be of great benefit to 
both singers and speakers. 

Help, elf, else, felt, Welsh, milk; lamp, nymph, dreamt; ninth, dance, tent, 
strength, ink; sharp, turf, earth, purse, heart, harsh, hark. 

Depth, steps, apt, fifth, fifes, left, broths, wasp, post, task, looks, act, Alps, 
gulped, gulfs, twelfth, ingulfed, lamps, stamped, triumphs, tempts, tenths, against, 
prints, lengths, ring'st, thank*st, precincts, harps, warped, serfs, earth's, first, 
carts, march. 

Depths, droop'st, adepts, fifths, laugh*st, rafts, look'st, facts, asps, posts, 
desks, sat'st, patched, acts, help*st, twelfths, milk'st, halt'st, filched, limp'st, 
attempt'st, want'st, flinched, precincts, think' st, warp'st, dwarf 'st, embarkt'st, 
bursts, hurt'st, arch'd, work'st, sixths, texts. 

Bulb, delve, ells, gems, famed, songs, hanged, orb, nerve, bars, cord, iceberg, 
prism, froz'n, elm, stolen, arm, mom, curl. Webs, probed, caves, saved, bathes, 
breathed, gazed, buds, lodge, logs, begged. 

Overwhelm'st, charm'st, scom'st, scalp'st, halt'st, thumpst, attemptst, thinkst. 
Bulbs, bulbed, wolves, involved, folds, bilge, hinge, lands, orbs, curbed, birds, 
icebergs. 

Elms, overwhelmed, curls, arms, formed, horns, burned, worlds. Fledged, 
bulged, changed, urged. Stifl'st, sparkl'st, soften, token, wakenst, robb'st, 
amidst, width, digg'st, rav'st, writh'st, prob'dst, hundredths, beggd'st, catch'dst. 

Hobbles, baffled, rifles, dazzl'd, kindles, sparkPd, mingl'd, rattl'd, titles, 
twinkles, scruples, troubl'st, trifl'st, shov'lst, kindl'st, struggl'st, puzzl'st, trampl'st, 
shieldst, revolv'st, help'dst, trembl'dst, shov'ldst, trampl'dst, involv'dst, kindl'dst, 
mingl'dst, twinkl'dst, fondl'dst, dazzl'dst, rattl'dst. 

Stiffens, deaf'n'd, wak'ns, wak'n'd, madd'n'd, rip'n'd, opens, sendst, wak'n'dst, 
hearken'dst, doom'dst, absorbst, regard'st, curb'dst, hurl'dst, charm'dst, retum'dst, 
strength'ns, wrong'dst, lengthen'dst. 

Combinations in which the same articulations occur twice; 

Act'st, lift'st, melt'st, hurt'st, want'st, shout'st, touch'd, parch'd, help'dst, 
bark'dst, prompt'st, touch'dst, rattl'st, bursts, tasks, grasps, mists, bask'st, lessenst, 
nestl'st, puzzles, enlist'st. 

Many of the above combinations are not easily articulated 
with distinctness, but the difficulty will be removed by taking 
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sufficient time for the positions and actions of the consonants. 
First, speak the words in a natural tone of voice, repeating each 
one several times. Afterwards they may be sung. Sustain 
well the vocal sound in each word. 



XIV 

Exercises on Double Consonants and 

'Terminals 

ALL the double consonants in the following exercises 
have a sound of their own which is quite independent 
of the sequent vocal tone. The important thing is 
to form a clear idea of the sound of each word before it is 
simg, and then to listen attentively to judge if it sounds right. 
Bear in mind that unless you yourself hear it very distinctly 
neither will your auditors so hear it. 

After sounding in a whisper the double consonants at the 
beginning of each table of words several times over, so as to 
take note of each particular combination and the position of the 
articulating organs entailed, the whole word should be sung on 
any tones well within the natural compass of the voice. Sus- 
tain well the vocal sound in each word and see to it that the 
two processes of articulating and intoning or vocalizing are 
always separate and independent of each other. 

Take all the time that is necessary for the sequent positions 
and actions of the double consonants, remembering that it takes 
longer to pronounce distinctly a double consonant than a single 
one. The act of respiration should be completed hejore the con- 
sonants are formed, the tone pitched ajt&r the consonants are 
sounded, never letting the two processes get entangled with 
each other. 

Whisper hi, bl, bl 
Then sing the column of words Whisper br, br, br 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

blast bl aa st brass br aa ss 

blank bl & ^nk brave br g^^eev 

blow bl 6 oo bread br 6 d 
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blest 

bleed 

block 

blonde 

blue 

bleak 

bUthe 

bloom 

blaze 

blade 

bliss 

blind 



bl- 
bt- 
bl- 
bl- 
bl- 
bl- 
bl- 
bl- 
bl- 



-g St 

-ee d 



<k 
-nd 



-00- 



-ee- 



-aa^^eeth 
-00 ^m 



-g^^eez 



bl €^eed 

bl \ ss 



bl- 



-aa^^eend 



breech 

breadth 

brew 

bride 

bridge 

brink 

brief 

broad 

brook 

brow 

brute 

bronze 



br- 
bi^ 
br- 
bi- 
\it- 
br- 
hr- 
br- 
bi- 
bi- 



-ee- 



^h 



bi^ 
bro- 



-dth 



-00- 



-aa^_,eed 

-i dg 

-\ nk 

-ee £ 

-aw d 

-00 k 



-aa^^oo 
-00 1 



-nz 



dasp 

clash 

claim 

clause 

clamp 

dean 

clear 

deft 

cliff' 

ding 

dime 

close 

clothe 

dod 

cloak 

doud 

cloy 

dutch 

clue 



Whisper cl, d, d 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

cl aa sp 

cl a sh 

cl g^^eem 

cl ^aw s 

d & mp 

d- 
cl- 
d- 
cl- 
cl- 
cl- 
d- 



cl- 
d- 



ct- 



-ee- 



-I- 



.yer 
-ft 
-ff 
-ng 



-aa,^eem 
■^^^oos 
-^^_,ooth 
-6 d 



cl 6^,ook 

cl aa^^ood 

d-- — 6,^ee 
cl tt ^tch 



-00- 



craft 

crag 

cramp 

crash 

crane 

crawl 

creak 

creed 

crest 

crisp 

croak 

crock 

crone 

crook 

cross 

crouch 

crush 

crude 

cruize 

cry 

crypt 



Whisper cr, cr, cr 

Whisper. Vocal. Whiq>er. 

cr ^aa ft 

cr & g 



ci^- 



cr- 



ci^ 



cr- 



cr- 



cr- 
ci^ 



cr- 



cr- 



cr- 



cr- 



cr- 



cr- 



cr- 



ci^ 



cr- 



cr- 



cx- 



-a- 



-mp 
-sh 



-g^^een 

-aw 1 

-k 
-d 



-ee- 



-ee- 



-st 



-^ 



— sp 
-(S^^ook 
-6 ^k 



-5,^oon 
-a ^k 



-o ss 

-aa^_^ooch 

-ii sh 

■<x) d 



-00- 



cr- 



-aa,^ee 
-\ ^pt 



draft 

drag 

drain 

drape 

draw 

dread 

dream 



Whisper dr^ dr, dr 

Whisper. Vocal. Whispec 

dr aa ^ft 



dr- 



-a g 

dr g^^een 

dr fi^eep 

di- 
di- 
dr- 



-or 
-6- 



-ee- 



-m 



flask 

Bast 

flake 

flame 

flash 

flank 

flare 



Whisper XJ^.J!^ 
Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

fl aa sk 

fl Si g 



fl- 
fl- 
fl- 
fl- 



fl- 



-g^^eek 
-g^^eem 

-ft sh 

-ft nk 
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dress 

drench 

drift 

drink 

drive 

droU 

drone 

droop 

drop 

dross 

drum 

drunk 

dry 



dr- 
dr- 
dr- 
di- 
dr^ 
dr- 



-ss 



dr- 
dr- 
dr- 
dr- 
dr- 



-I- 



-nch 

-ft 

-nk 



-aa^^eev 
-6 ool 



dr 6^^oon 

dr oo ^p 



-P 

-ss 



-ii- 



— m 

-tt nk 

-aa ee 



flat 

flee 

fleet 

flesh 

fly 

flight 

flinch 

flet 

float 

flock 

flood 

flounce 

fluke 

flush 



fl- 
fl- 
fl- 
fl- 
fl- 
fl- 
fl- 
fl- 



fl- 
fl- 
fl- 
fl- 
fl- 
fl- 



-ee- 



-ee- 



^aa- 



-sh 
— ee 



■eet 



-aa — 
-! nch 



^v^^oot 
-6 ^k 

-a d 



-aa,^oons 
-oo k 



-tt- 



-sh 



frank 

frame 

frail 

fraud 

freeze 

fresh 

friend 

fright 

fringe 

frost 

front 

frown 

fruit 

frump 

frith 

fry 



Whisper /r, fr, fr 
Whi 



hisper. VocaL Whisper. 

fr 3, nk 

fr fi^^eeme 




fr- 
fr- 



-u- 



-mp 
-th 



-aa^^ >ee 



glad 

glade 

glance 

glare 

gleam 

glen 

gUb 

glide 

glimpse 

glow 

gloat 

gloom 

gloss 

glove 

glum 

globe 



Whisper gl^ gl, gl 
Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 



g^ 



-ee- 



-m 



gl & d 

gt 6,^eede 

gl a ns 

gl S r 

gl- 
gt- 
gl- 
gl- 
gl- 
gl- 
gl^ 



-n 



+ 



-aa^^eede 

-\. ^mps 

-6^^oo 



-6^_^oot 
-oo ^m 



gl — es- 

gl- 



-ss 



-ts- 



V 

m 



gl — <s- 

gl 6^oob 



Whisper gr^ gr, gr 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 



grant 

grand 

grave 

grace 

grass 

graft 

grieve 

green 

• 

gnm 
grind 



gr- 



gr- 



gr- 



gr- 



^ 



gr- 



gi" 
gr- 
gi" 



-aa- 



-nt 



-a- 



^id 



-€^eev 

-a ss 

-aa ss 

-ft 



-aa- 
-ee- 



-ee- 



-V 

-n 



-m 



•aa^^eend 



plant 

place 

plaint 

plash 

play 

plead 

pledge 

plight 

plinth 

plot 



Whisper pi, pi, pi 
Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 



pi- 

pt- 
pi- 

pt 
pi- 
pi- 
pt 

P^ 



pt 
pi- 



-aa- 



-nt 



-e» ^ees 



-fi,_,eent 

-3. sh 

-fi>^ee 

-ee de 

-6 dje 

-aa^^eet 

-I ^nth 

-6 ^t 
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grist 

groan 

grope 

ground 

group 

grudge 

gross 

growl 



gr- 



gJ> 



gr- 



gi^ 



+ 



-St 



■ft^^oon 



— d>^oope 

gr aa^oond 

gr 00 ^pe 

gr u dj 



-aa- 



-ss 



■ool 



plough 

pluck 

plunge 

plume 

ply 



P^ 
pl- 

pl- 

pl- 

pl- 



-aas_^oo 
-a ck 



-oo- 



-nj 
— m 



-aa^^ee 



Whisper ^r, ^, fr 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 



pnme 

praise 

prance 

prank 

prawn 

preach 

press 

price 

prick . 

priest 

prince 

probe 

prompt 

prose 

prove 

prude 



pr- 



pr- 



pr- 



pr- 
pi^ 



pi- 



pr- 



pr- 



pr- 



pr- 
pr- 
pr- 

P- 



■aa^^eeme 
-fi^^eese 
-a ^ns 



-&■ 



-aw- 



■ee- 



-nk 
— ^n 
-ch 



■ss 



-aa^^ees 
-\ k 

-ee St 



\r 



-nc 



— d^^oobe 

-5 mpt 

pr 5^^oos 

pr oo ^v 

pr 00 de 



quack 

quail 

quartz 

quash 

queen 

queer 

quench 

quick 

quilt 

quince 

quote 

quiz 

quoth 



Whisper hoo^ koo, koo 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

koo & ^k 



koo- 
koo- 
koo- 
koo- 
koo- 
koo- 



koo fi^il 

koo aw — 

koo 5 

koo— 
koo— 



-tz 



■ee- 



-sh 
-n 



■ee- 



-yr 
-nch 



-It 



-h 



-ns 



-6^^oote 



-V 



koo^^,6 oth 



scarf 

scald 

scale 

scalp 

scheme 

school 

scoff 

scold 

sconse 

scom 

scowl 

scrap > 

scrape 

scratch 

scrawl 



Whisper sc, sc, sc 
Whisper scr, scr, scr 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 
— aa f 



sc- 
sc- 



sc- 



sc- 
sc- 
sc- 



sc- 



sc- 



sc- 
sc- 



sc- 



scr- 



scr- 



scr- 
scr- 



-aw — ^Id 
-€ eel 



-a- 



-ee- 



-oo- 



4p 
— m 
-1 



-ff 
-oold 



■^^_^nse 
-aw ^n 



-aa^^ool 

-a p 

-€^eep 



-aw- 



■tch 
-I 



shaft 

shade 

shall 

shame 

shank 

shark 

shawl 

sheaf 

shear 

shelf 

shield 

shirk 

ship 

shoal 

shock 



Whisper sh, sk, sk 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

sh aa-: — ft 

sh fi^^eed 



sh- 
sh- 
sh- 
sh- 
sh- 
sh- 
sh- 
sh- 



shr 
sh- 
sh- 
sh- 
shr 



-a- 



-U 



-€^_^eem 

-a ^nk 

-aa ^k 

-1 



-aw — 
-ee — ^f 



-ee^yer 

^6 U 

-ee ^Id 



-er ^k 

-X P 

-6>^ool 

-6 ^k 
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scream 

screw 

scribe 

script 

scroll 

scrub 



scr- 



scr- 



scr- 



scr- 
scr- 
scr- 



-ee- 



-m 



-oo- 



-aa^^eeb 

-I pt 

-d,^ooll 

■a b 



shoot 

shore 

shook 

show 

shout 

should 



sh- 
sh- 
sh- 
sh- 
sh- 
sh- 



-oo- 



-aw- 



-oo- 



-k 



.00 



-aa^^oot 
-06 d 



shroud 

shrank 

shrink 

shred 

shrewd 

shriek 

shrill 

shrine 

shrove 

shrub 

shrunk 

smile 

smack 

small 

smart 

smash 

smell 

smirk 

smoke 

smooth 

smudge 



Whisper shr^ skr, skr 
Whisper sm, sm, sm 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

shr aa ,^xx>d 

shr S, -nk 




smr 



sm- 
sm- 



-o- 



-00- 



■th 



-0- 



^j 



slack 

slake 

slain 

slam 

slant 

slash 

slave 

sledge 

sleek 

sleep 

slept 

slew 

slide 

sling 

sloop 

slop 

slope 

slouch 

slug 

slunk 

slur 



Whisper si, si, si 
Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

si a ^k 



sl- 
sl- 
sl- 
sl- 
sl- 
Sl- 
sl- 
sl- 



-C^^eek 



-€,^een 

-a ^m 

-aa ^nt 



-a- 



^ 



-€^^eev 

-6 dge 

-ee k 



si ee p 

si g — ^pt 

slee^oo 

si aa^^eed 

si \ ^ng 

si 00 ^p 

si 1 p 



si 6^^oop 

si ^aav_^ooch 

si a -g 



sl- 
sl- 



-nk 



-er 



snap 

snake 

snare 

snarl 

snatch 

sneak 

sneer 

sneeze 

sniff 

snipe 

snob 

snooze 



Whisper sn, sn, sn 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

sn a p 



sn- 



sn- 



sn- 



sn- 



sn- 



sn- 



sn- 



sn- 



sn- 



sn- 



sn- 



-€^_,eek 

-6 re 

-aa ^l 

-a tch 

■ee k 

-ee r 



-ee- 



-ff 



-aa^^eep 

-6 b 

-00 z 



spark 

space 

span 

spare 

spouse 

sparse 

spawn 

speak 

spear 

speck 

speech 

spell 



Whisper sp, sp, sp 
Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

sp aa — ;— k 

sp 6._,eece 



sp- 



sp- 
sp- 



sp- 



sp- 



sp- 



sp- 



sp- 



sp- 



sp- 



-a- 



-aa^^oose 
-aa s 



-aw- 



^1 



-ee- 



-ee^^yer 

^6 ^k 

-ee ch 



-U 
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snore 

snow 

snout 

snub 

snufE 



sn- 



-aw- 



^^oo 



sn— _ 

sn ^aa^^oot 

sn a b 

sn tt ff 



spend 

^)enn 

spice 

spin 

spoke 

spoil 

spoon 

sponge 

sport 



sp- 



sp- 



sp- 



sp- 



sp- 



sp- 



-er- 



■nd 
— m 



-aa^^ees 
-I n 



sp 

sp 6^^ook 

sp aw eel 



-oo- 



'ft 



— nj 
aw 1 



splash 

splay 

spleen 

splice 

splend 

splint 

split 

splut 

sprang 

sprain 

sprawl 

spread 

sprig 

spring 

sprout 

spruce 

sprung 

fringe 



Whisper sfi, spl, spl 
Whisper spr, spr, spr 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

spl & sh 



spl- 
spl- 
spl- 
spl- 
spl- 
spl- 
spl- 



spr- 



spr- 



spr- 



spr- 
spr- 



spr- 



spr- 



spr- 



spr- 



-C^ee 
-ee n 



-aa^ees 
-€ nd 



+ 



-nt 
-t 
-t 
-ng 
-€^^een 
-aw ^1 



-a- 



+ 



-g 
-ng 
spr — — aa oot 



+ 



-oo- 



-ng 
-nj 



squad 

squall 

square 

squash 

squeak 

squeeze 

squirt 

stout 

stop 

staff 

stage 

stain 

stairs 

stalk 

stanch 

stamp 

steal 

step 

stick 

stuck 



Whisper skoo, shoo, skoo 
Whisper st, st, si 
Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

skoo 6 d 

skoo aw 11 



skoo- 
skoo- 
skoo- 
skoo- 



-ee- 
-I- 



-r 

-sh 

-k 



skoo — er 1 

st aa,^oot 

st 6 p 



-nt 



st- 



-ff 



st- 
st- 



st- 



st- 



st- 



-aa— 

-e^eej 

-e^een 

-6 rs 

-aw ^k 

-a ^nch 



st- 
st- 



-ee- 



-mp 
-1 



st- 



st- 
st- 



-iS- 



-k 
-k 



strain 

stretch 

strand 

straw 

stream 

strength 

strew 

strict 

stride 

strike 



Whisper sir, str, str 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

Str e^een 

str 6 tch 

str a nd 



str- 



str^ 



str- 
str- 



str- 



str- 



str- 



-aw 
-ee- 



-m 



-ngth 



-oo 
-i— 



-ct 



-aae,^ede 
-aa^ .eeic 



swan 

swain 

swam 

swamp 

sward 

sway 

swear 

swell 

sweet 

swept 



Whisper soo, soo, soo 

Whbper. Vocal. Whisper. 

-6- 



soo- 



sco- 
sw- 



soo- 



soo- 



soo- 



soo- 



soo- 



soo- 



soo- 



-a- 



-aw- 



-ee- 



-n 



-een 
-m 



-mp 
— d 



-ee 



■Pt 
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strip 

stroll 

strop 

strove 

strung 

struck 

stroke 



str- 



str- 
str- 



str- 
str- 



str- 
stt^ 



"P 



-6>^oov 
-tt ^ng 



-tt- 



-k 
-k 



swift 

swoon 

sworn 

swung 

swine 

switch 



soo- 



soo- 



soo- 



soo- 
soo- 



-oo- 



-aw- 



-0- 



-ft 



-n 
-n 



-ng 



— aa^,een 
soo "i tch 



thanks 

thaw 

that 

thee 

theft 

thine 

them 

there 

these 

they 

thick 

thief 

thigh 

thing 

thirst 

this 

thong 

thorn 

thou 

those 



Whisper /A, tk, ih 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

th & ^nks 



th- 
th- 
th- 
th- 
th- 
th- 
th- 
th- 



th- 
th- 
th- 
th- 
th- 
th- 
th- 
th- 



th- 
th- 
th- 



-aw 
-a ^t 



-ee 
^e ft 



-aa^_^een 
-€ — ' — ^m 



-ee- 



-6,^ee 

-I ^k 

'ee ^f 



-aa^^ee 

-f ^ng 

-er St 

-I s 



-0 ^ng 

-aw n 



-aa^^oo 
-5^^ooz 



thraU 

thrash 

thread 

three 

threw 

thrift 

thrive 

throat 

throb 

throne 

through 

thrum 

throng 

throb 

thwack 

thwart 



Whisper tkr, tkr, thr 
Whisper thoo, thoo^ thoo 

Whisper. Vocal. Whisper. 

thr fi ^l 

thr S^ sh 



thr- 
thiv 
thr- 
thr- 
thr- 



thr- 
thr- 
thr- 
thr- 



-ee 



-oo 
-! ft 



— aa,^eev 

thr 6^oot 

thr 6 b 



-5^^oon 

-oo 

-tt ^m 



-ng 



thr 6- 

thoo— 
thoo— 



-a- 



-aw- 



XV 

Varied Spelling of Uniform Sounds 

As pure vocal sound can only be produced on one vowel 
at a time, a quick selection of that one sound in every 
word is necessary. The singer often finds this quick 
recognition difficult because of the inadequacy of our alphabet, 
which causes words, as we see them written, to suggest little or 
nothing of their actual sound. It is indeed often quite puzzling 
to determine what the sustained vowel is in certain classes of 
words — notably those with diphthongs or compound vowels; 
such words, for instance, as wide^ town, south, die, dark, all of 
which, while spelled differently, and without any similarity as 
they meet the eye on paper, are nevertheless sung all alike on 
a (aa), pronounced as in Jar. 

The following table of words therefore will be of the greatest 
possible assistance in familiarizing the singer with the diflferent 
groups of words that should be vocalized ahke in spite of ap- 
pearances. The eye and the ear need training together to accom- 
plish quickly and skilfully this constant transposing of sounds 
which ought to be of one kind into other sounds which are quite 
diflferent. 

The appended table of words is by no means exhaustive — 
indeed it would take a volume to cover the whole ground 
— but the examples I am giving will suffice not only to put the 
singer on the right track, but also to proceed a long distance on 
the way with safe guidance. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the advantage to the 
singer of a careful study and diligent practise of these tables of 
words. This, however, should need no emphasizing in view of 
the fact that no vocal sound can be perfect in effect that is not men- 
tally defined before it is sung, and that therefore the singer should 
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know at a glance precisely what the sustained vowel sound in 
every word is to be. 

The vocal or sustained sound in air the following words is 
a (aa), as in far, half, arm. 



arm 


draft 


I 


pile 


size 


trow 


alms 


drive 


jar 


path 


style 


trice 


aunt 


die 


kind 


plough 


sky 


tie 


arch 


down 


kite 


park 


sigh 


type 


bahn 


dye 


knight 


palm 


scowl 


trial 


bind 


dime 


large 


plant 


spouse 


tide 


bite 


eye 


light 


quite 


shroud 


thou 


brine 


farce 


line 


quire 


south 


tarn 


brow 


fine 


like 


right 


scout 


vaunt 


bough 


flight 


laugh 


round 


sour 


vice 


browse 


find 


lie 


row 


sprout 


vast 


cahn 


fire 


march 


rouse 


slouch 


vine 


cast 


flies 


mind 


rise 


sdon 


vow 


chant 


fly 


mice 


rhyme 


sire 


vying 


crime 


flour 


mouth 


ride 


spire 


wipe 


cow 


flounce 


my 


riot 


strike 


wide 


count 


farm 


mound 


rye 


slight 


wise 


crown 


fount 


now 


star 


spice 


wine 


crowd 


fowl 


nigh 


^tripe 


snarl 


writhe 


cloud 


fight 


night 


side 


smart 


wild 


couch 


guise 


ninth 


shire 


time 


white 


charm 


grind 


owl 


sh'me 


town 


wire 


charge 


hide 


out 


slice 


tart 


why 


choir 


height 


our 


shrine 


tight 


write 


dance 


how 


ounce 


sound 


trout 


yard 


dart 


high 


prowl 


smile 


twice 


jram 


doubt 


harm 


proud 


shine 


trounce 


zounds 


draught 


house 


pride 









The vowel in the following words is 5, which is a com- 
pound of a^ee, as in fade, aid, fare, where, the radical and sus- 
tained part of which should be almost the same as et in French. 



aim 


bake 


bathe 


chain 


craze 


drain 


aid 


bait 


blaze 


chafe 


day 


dray 


ache 


bale 


bray 


chaise 


dame 


drake 


ace 


bay 


cane 


chase 


date 


eight 


ate 


base 


case 


clay 


deign 


fate 
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fame 


grave 


lay prey 


saint 


trace 


face 


great 


mace place 


sleigh 


twain 


fail 


grail 


maid plague 


shake 


trade 


faint 


graze 


may plaint 


slay 


tray 


feint 


grape 


main page 


same 


vain 


flay 


hail 


maize paste 


scrape 


vein 


frail 


hay 


make quaint 


slave 


vail 


frame 


hale 


male quake 


stain 


veil 


flaine 


haste 


nail quail 


straight 


vale 


gay 


jail 


name reign 


sway 


wake 


gain 


jade 


neigh rein 


swain 


wait 


gate 


jay 


nay ray 


take 


way 


glade 


lace 


pay rate 


taint 


wail 


grade 


laid 


paint say 


tail 


whale 


grain 


lake 


pale scale 


taste 


weight 


gray 


lame 


pail sail 


thane 


whey 


grace 


late 


pray shade 


they 


wave 



The vocal sound in the following words is oo, as in hook, piU, 



fuU. 



book 


could 


hood 


shook 


push 


wood 


buU 


crook 


hook 


should 


puU 


would 


bush 


fuU 


look 




put 


wool 


cook 


foot 











The vocal sound in the following words is e (ee), as in see^ 
mete, near, tier. 



bee 


deed 


field 


key 


peace 


sweet 


beast 


dear 


fleet 


leaf 


piece 


steer 


beat 


dean 


fear 


league 


please 


shear 


breech 


deem 


grieve 


lee 


preach 


squeeze 


brief 


dream 


geese 


leak 


priest 


steal 


breathe 


drear 


gear 


lean 


queen 


steam 


breeze 


deer 


glebe 


mean 


queer 


scheme 


creed 


eel 


heal 


meet 


real 


scene 


crease 


each 


heap 


mead 


rear 


spear 


cream 


ease 


heath 


mien 


reach 


screen 


ceil 


ear 


heat 


need 


read 


seat 


cede 


eke 


he 


niece 


reed 


teach 


clear 


feel 


jeer 


near 


shield 


tear 


cheat 


freak 


keep 


peal 


seal 


teem 
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tease 


thief 


weak 


wheel 


weir 


yield 


theme 


veal 


week 


weal 


year 


zeal 


thee 


veer 


wean 


weird 


yeast 





The vocal sound in all the following words is i, as in ^/, piUy 
busy, abyss. 



bill 


fit 


lift 


prim 


swim 


trick 


build 


fling 


link 


quick 


stiU 


triU 


bridge 


filch 


live 


quell 


squint 


thin 


blink 


guilt 


lip 


quiz 


squib 


win 


chip 


grit 


mill 


quit 


thick 


whip 


cyst 


hiU 


mince 


rich 


thriU 


which 


dick 


hymn 


mist 


rift 


this 


witch 


ditch 


hitch 


nip 


ring 


thing 


writ 


drink 


king 


nick 


ridge 


tinge 


wince 


dim 


knit 


pick 


ship 


tiU 


wrist 


film 


kick 


pinch 









The vocal sound in the following words is (?, as in not, on, 
what, stock. 



blot 


doll 


hock 


moss 


stop 


sconce 


boss 


drop 


John 


not 


swamp 


trot 


bond 


flock 


jog 


on 


swash 


throng 


blotch 


false 


job 


odd 


strong 


Tom 


clot 


fault 


knock 


pond 


shock 


volt 


cloth 


floss 


long 


prompt 


soft 


vault 


cot 


gone 


lodge 


quod 


solve 


wasp 


dog 


gloss 


loft 


rob 


spot 


what 


dodge 


got 


mock 


romp 


squash 


yon 


dock 


hot 


mob 


rot 


squat 


yacht 



The vowel o in the following words is a compound of o and 
00 {o- oo), as in homej load, snow. 



blow 


coach 


dose 


gnome 


joke 


mold 


bloat 


cold 


foam 


goad 


know 


mould 


bold 


crow 


fold 


grow 


loathe 


moan 


broke 


cove 


grove 


gold 


lobe 


most 


bowl 


dome 


gross 


hole 


load 


note 


coal 


dole 


globe 


home 


low 


oak 
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old 


poach 


rode 


snow 


toast 


whole 


owe 


post 


rogue 


sew 


toe 


yoke 


own 


probe 


roe 


stroll 


told 


yolk 


oath 


roU 


rope 


stone 


tone 


zone 


pole 


rose 


row 


scold 


vote 





In the following words the sustained sound is oo, as in doom^ 
group, dupe (pronounced dee^ope). 



boom 


dew 


fluke 


mule 


rood 


strew 


brute 


drew 


group 


moor 


ruin 


two 


brew 


droop 


« 

gloom 


muse 


rule 


tune 


bruise 


dupe 


glue 


new 


rue 


truce 


boot 


deuce 


grew 


nude 


sure 


true 


crude 


doom 


hue 


pew 


sue 


who 


clew 


do 


hewn 


poor 


suit 


womb 


cure 


few 


Jew 


prove 


screw 


you 


cruel 


flew 


loom 


prude 


shoe 


your 


croon 


fool 


lewd 


pliune 


scoop 


yule 


cue 


feud 


lute 


room 


sleuth 


yew 


crew 


food 


moon 


rude 


sluice 


youth 


croup 


fruit 


mew • 









The vocal sound of all the following words is e (phonetically), 
er, as in her, fern, bird, word. . 



berth 


churl 


girt 


nurse 


spur 


verge 


bird 


dirt 


her 


nerve 


surge 


verse 


birth 


dirge 


hurl 


purse 


scurf 


work 


birch 


• dirk 


herb 


perch 


shirt 


worm 


burst 


earn 


hearse 


perl 


term 


world 


blurt 


err 


hurt 


pearl 


tum 


"whir 


bum 


fir 


heard 


purge 


twirl • 


word 


curb 


fur 


jerk 


pert 


thirst 


worth 


clerk 


first 


leam 


sir 


turf 


worse 


church 


firm 


lurk 


search 


um 


year 


chum 


flirt 


merge 


shirk 


urge 


yearn 


curve 


furl 


myrrh 


smirk 


verb 




curl 


germ 
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The vocal or sustained sound of the following words is aw, as 
in walk, fougkt, wear. 



awe 


daub 


horn 


morgue 


Paul 


taught 


aught 


draw 


haul 


north 


porch 


toU 


awl 


door 


haunch 


naught 


port 


thwart 


balk 


fawn ^ 


horse 


nor 


quart 


thaw 


bore 


for 


horde 


Norse 


raw 


thorn 


board 


fault 


jaw 


or 


roar 


thought 


bawl 


faun 


joint 


oar 


sore 


torch 


bought 


ford 


joy 


ought 


saw 


tort 


baU 


form 


law 


orb 


soar 


warn 


boy 


force 


lawn 


ore 


swore 


wall 


cork 


forth 


lord 


o*er 


sauce 


warp 


court 


fourth 


lorn 


prawn 


swarm 


warmth 


crawl 


four 


mom 


paw 


score 


wharf 


course 


fraud 


mourn 


pour 


storm 


worn 


caw 


fraught 


more 


pore 


stall 


yawn 


caught 


gorge 


maw 


pause 


store 


yore 


chalk 


gaunt 


Maud 


pawn 


source 


York 


cause 


gauze 


maul 


pawl 


torn 


yawl 


dawn 


hawk 











The vocal or sustained sound in all the following words is 
u, as in Itick, hut, dull. 



bud 


dug 


gum 


luck 


ruff 


snuff 


blunt 


drum 


grub 


luU 


run 


strut 


bluff 


drub 


grudge 


lump 


rut 


stub 


bhish 


dunce 


gull 


mud 


suck 


stump 


buck 


dumb 


gun 


muff 


sun 


stun 


bridge 


dust 


gush 


mug 


saill 


sung 


bulk 


duck 


gust 


mumps 


sup 


sunk 


bunch 


drug 


hum 


nun 


son 


some 


bump 


drunk 


hung 


nut 


shrug 


tug 


but 


flux 


hug 


plum 


shrub 


tuft 


cup 


flung 


hulk 


plunge 


shrunk 


tuck 


chum 


flush 


hunt 


plump 


shun 


tun 


chuck 


front 


hush 


puff 


shut 


tusk 


chub 


fund 


hut 


rub 


slush 


thumb 


cut 


fuss 


just 


rush 


slug 


thrust 


cull 


fuzz 


jug 


ning 


slung 


thump 


come 


glum 


junk 


rust 


smut 


thus 


dusk 


glut 


love 


rough 


snub 


thrum 
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trudge 
trump 



trust 



trunk 



tub 



up 



young 



The vowel sound in the following words is e, as in met^ men, 
merry. 



beU 


dread 


head 


pest 


spend 


tent 


bend 


debt 


help 


peck 


stealth 


trend 


bench 


edge 


helm 


pledge 


stretch 


vex 


bless 


elf 


left 


quest 


swell 


vest 


best 


elm 


let 


quench 


strength 


• vent 


blend 


end 


leg 


quell 


swept 


web 


chest 


egg 


led 


red 


spend 


wedge 


cleft 


fresh 


lent 


read 


stead 


wet 


crest 


fret 


men 


reck 


tell 


wench 


check 


flesh 


meant 


rent 


tempt 


west 


dead 


fence 


mesh 


said 


twelfth 


yeU 


depth 


fetch 


met 


sect 


tread 


yet . 


dell 


guess 


neck 


sense 


thence 


yes 


dregs 


gem 


nest 


seU 


tress 


yelp 


dredge 


hen 


pelf 


set 


text 


zest 


dwell 


hedge 










The vowel sound 


[ in the 


following words is a, as in cat. 


as 


camp 


gad 


match 


rash 


track 


am 


drag 


hang 


mat 


ram 


twang 


at 


damp 


had 


nag 


sad 


than 


back 


dash 


hand 


nap 


shall 


thatch 


badge 


drab 


hag 


pant 


scant 


that 


band 


fan 

• 


Jap 


patch 


snatch 


trap 


cat 


fat 


jam 


pack 


strand 


tack 


clap 


flash 


lamb 


plan 


spasm 


vat 


crack 


frank 


lash 


quack 


sank 


van 


clang 


flap 


lap 


rank 


sand 


wag 


cash 


gap 


lank 


rack 


tank 


wat 


chap 


gang 


man 









XFI 

"The Proper Division of Words and 
Distribution of Consonants in Singing 

IN speaking, *'any consonant between two vowels belongs 
to the following and not to the preceding vowel." In sing- 
ing, however, this is not always the case, as it is frequently 
necessary to distribute the consonants differently in order to 
have a clear field for the vocal attack on its proper beat. 

Let us take, for example, the word universaly which in speech 
would be divided thus: u-ni'Ver-sal, but in singing a legato pas- 
sage would have to be divided thus: un-iv-ers-al. Again, the 
words critical and conjuncture would be divided thus in speak- 
ing: cri-ti-caly con-junc-ture; in singing: crit-ic-al, conj-unct-ure. 

The rule may be stated thus: In legato phrases, where the 
words are joined on to each other, the consonants commencing 
each word must be attached to the terminal of the preceding 
syllable, whether that terminal be a vowel, a consonant, or a 
double consonant. For example, the following phrase in the 
"Messiah/' "He shall speak peace," should be sung thus: 




S^ 



: a =5 1 1 1 =5 JJ 



h-^ sh-^ — 1 — sp — ^e -k p - de ce, 

On the other hand, when a word commencing with a vowel 
is preceded by one ending with a consonant, the two must be 
separated alike in singing and speaking. For instance, in the 
verse "Hark, the lark," when the line occurs, "His steeds to 
water at those springs," care should be taken to make a slight 
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break between water and a/, as otherwise it will sound as if you 
were singing about a water-rat. 

The necessity for separating words in legato phrases without 
permitting the musical phrase to lose its sustained character is 
very frequent, and it is imperative to know just how to deal 
with such cases, as a failure to treat the words properly has a 
very bad effect, not only in suggesting crudeness in the singer, 
but also in giving a comical turn or an equivocal meaning to a 
sentence. Here are a few illustrations of unwary combinations, 
as tabulated by A. M. Bell. 

'* Make clean our hearts " wovld sound like " Make lean our hearts-" 



** Can the African change his skin 


(( 


(( 


tt 


" Can the African change his kin 


or the leopard his spots ?" 


tt 


(( 


tt 


or the leopard his pots?*' 


'*The cold ground" 


(( 


tt 


tt 


"The coal ground" 


"An ever better way" 


« 


tt 


tt 


"A never better way" 


" An ice drop " 


u 


tt 


tt 


"A nice drop" 


"a sad dangler" 


« 


tt 


tt 


*'Asad angler*' 


"Chaste stars" 


(( 


tt 


tt 


"Chase Jars" 


"Pain nobody" 


« 


tt 


tt 


"Pay nobody" 



Such ambiguities are to be avoided by completing one word 
before the other is spoken or sung, instead of lazily making the 
terminal of the preceding word do double duty by also ushering 
in the word that follows, as in his-potSj instead of his^spots. 
In cases like the latter, where one sibilant follows another, as in 
his spots or who is Sylvia, it would be so difficult to pronounce 
them separately that the break would be xmpleasant. There- 
fore the hissing should be continued from the end of the first 
word till the beginning of the next; thus it will sound as if one 
word ended with s and the other began with s, as it should do. 

It often occurs that the hissing sound has to be changed 
from ztos without break, as in the following musical illustration. 
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^ 



As written 



^ 



ii 



and with his stripes we are heal • ed. 



As sung 



F^it^ 



$ 



i 



^SEK 



it - n 



doo 



i _ th I h)z s s s s s s s s — 



m 



" 1 1 *' tji 



^: 



I 



Str _ ^ — ^^^•ee — ps oo ee — ire h^e _ 1 _ ^d. 



The same rule applies in all cases where the same consonant 
is doubled. If the letter that is doubled be a mute or shut con- 
sonant, as in happy, matter^ accord, the silent position of the 
p, t, or c should be prolonged so as to make the pause between 
the two vocal sounds twice as long as for one consonant only. 
If the letter that is doubled be a voice consonant, as in dwellings 
immune, annex, corrupt, the singer should aim at letting the 
terminal of the first syllable fade or change into a soundless 
position before voicing the sequent vocal tone. This may seem 
impossible at first to the uninitiated or to the singer who does 
not appreciate the difference between the radical tone produced 
by the closed glottis and the fluted sound so prevalent among 
singers of the day. It is easily acquired, however, as it only 
involves stopping the flow of breath while the position of the 
consonant is maintained, a process with which the reader should 
now be familiar. Thus: 



i^ 



a- 



^ 



I 



l^^=r=F 



-<^ 



■B^ 



c-6 — m-m— d — n— ce, c— 6 — 1— l^_ct, i — n— n— ^ — te. 



Division of Words in Singing jg 

When several consonants occur between two vowels, as in ask-- 
ing, struggling^ they should be divided thus: aas-king, strug-ling 
(not stru'gling nor strug gling). 

The separating of words both ending and beginning with 
vowels need not and should not cause an appreciable break in a 
sustained phrase. It only calls for a definite attack of the word 
that commences with a vowel instead of a lazy glide, the pre- 
ceding tone being sustained until the moment of attack. Thus: 



Should be sung 

call me up 



call 



me out 



call 



me m. 



^ 



^ 



5J 



I^IE 



■»- 



£ 



c ~ liwl m— ^e I iip c &w] m ^e | 4a oo— t c 4wl mte | in. 

and not "call me yup, call me yout, call me yin." 

Every cultivated ear would naturally demand the slight sep- 
aration indicated in the above example, and in view of this it is 
astounding that we so often hear such slovenly renderings as 



Hear ye^Yisreal " 


instead 


of 


" Hear | ye | Israel " 


Thouwart miyone " 


11 


it 


" Thou in 1 my I own " 


Eyean^dear " 


li 


It 


" Eye 1 and 6ar 


Furtherout " 


u 


tt 


" Further | 6ut " 


Who^wiSylvia? 


tt 


tt 


" Who is . . Syl . . via? 


Wha^Usche ? " 


u 


tt 


What 1 is . . she ? » 



m 



As sung 



■=l-4- 



-f^^-i 



P 



* 1 -i 



i h 



Wh_6 I i_z^S-yl-v_la? Wh^i_t I i-.2_sh_^_ 



Th-JL_t| 



E^fe^ 



i 



^- 



I 



etc. 



-=^— =4- 



-n— =^ 



all I our-^oo — e een_s — c_6 _ m _ m_en _ d— h__^r? 
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The general effect of the following exercises should be legato, 
in spite of the separations of syllables. On no account must 
any flated sound be permitted or any escape of breath between 
the syllables. 



m 



L 



— v^ 



p 



t 



i^^ 



i 



i 



r- 



E 



I I am I un I — i - ble | un | — i - ble | un | 
(aaee) (bul) 



/rs 



t^— 



-<5>- 



I 



k 



ble, 



my 1 



dwn 



my I 6wn. 



i 



m 



E 



-?5*- 



-<s^ 



-<Sf- 



un I toaed, un | — kndwn, un | — h^d, un | — 



i 



t 



i 



WS2-L. 



un 



hinged, 



un 



I — ^raed, 



— hurt 



The following illustrations show the proper divisions of 
words and distribution of consonants in familiar musical excerpts. 
They will also serve as exercises in a general way, embracing, 
as they do, most of the features already described in previous 
chapters. 



ELIJAH. No. 4. 



If 



with 



i 



i 



^ 



all 



■i9- 



your hearts ye 
/ z=^ P 



tru - ly 

p 



^ 



£ 



$ 



E 



E 



■^r-V 



-=»-=q- 



! — ^f oo 1 - th I all ee 00 erh — ksL ts y 6e tr do P Ih s — 
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seek 



i 



t 



s 



t 



me 



Ye shall e - ver 



sure - - ly 



E 



-n— i/ 



-s^ 



g 



-K- 



te — km te, ee fee sh-ill | fe - v-fer-.sh--do er l-y-f- 



find 



me. 



(j^b b P"^' ^ — 



Thus 



saith 



our 



God. 



^ 



t. 



^ een-dm— fee, 
Ye shall 



Th-ii — s-s-fe — e-th | d,a — ^aa oo er-G — 6 — d. 



% 



e 



ver 



/ 



m. 



sure 



ly 



find 



me. 



p 



p 



1 -JJ p 2] q \^ 



^ 



ffi 



y fee sh — ^ — U | fe — ^v-fer sh — do erl — 1 -^f~^ eeo-d m fee, 
thus saith our God. 



t 



s 



^»f 



i 



thii— s — s — fe — 



th I ^ — aa 



oo er-G — 6 — d. 



am He 

p p 



com 





eth; Be not a - fraid, be not a - fraid for 

P P ^^^ P ^ P ^ ^y^ P ^ 



*i *^ *i H ^ 



=;-n- 



t-feth; Be not | a-£-r aid, be not i-f— r-fi — ki df_dr-| 



I am 



I am thy 



God 



/ 



P 



t 



-(9-^ 



^ 



am he-th-a-t-c^ 



I I am th-y G 6d 



I, 
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It is therefore precisely the power of grading, rather than 
emphasizing, that the singer must acquire. These are the 
symbols that stand for it: 



emphasis graded to p and pp ppp 

Sustained tones should be practised, first, in the various 
degrees of equal strength, viz. : 

First degree, pp = 

Second degree, p - 

Third degree, mf : 

Fourth degree, / IZZIZZZ 
Fifth degree, ^' 

Afterwards with graded strength, thus: 





Then practise both degrees of strength combined. 

'PP pp^==:mf^::====-pp pp-'-==::Zf^==^pp 

pp _P_J^_^_ff f mf p PP PPP 

These beautiful gradations of tone can only be controlled 
when the particular tone production described in Chapters IV 
and V, representing valvular or glottal breath control, is used. 
The quahty of tone which represents an imperfectly closed 
glottis — necessitating therefore conscious control of the dia- 
phragm — cannot jdeld these fine gradations of strength. Singers 
therefore who cultivate head and facial resonance alone, with- 
out first acquiring a clean vibratory initiation of tone at the 
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glottis, must needs content themselves with but little color, 
little variety of tone, and a very limited power of expression, 
no matter what fervor their true feeling may dictate. 

The "glides'' called into play by the vanishing sound of 
diphthongs and also by terminal voice consonants form an 
important part of "tone grading." 

Let the singer bear in mind also that the unsignificant or 
connecting words in a song should not be curtailed in their 
time value, but only lessened in their tonal value; that it is 
not necessary to "clip" the tones to lessen their stress. In 
sustained phrases it has a particularly unbalanced effect to 
shorten by one iota the time value of the imaccented notes. The 
following phrase therefore should be sung thus, strictly in time, 
and giving to each note, whether unaccented or not, its full 
value: 



^ 



Slew. 
P 



mp 



^ 



^ 



^ 



$ 



t 



At break | of day, at break | of day, fresh 



E 



/ 



P 



beau 



ty 



gilds .... the bow - ers. 



. In quick passages, however, where one word follows briskly 
on another, this rule does not apply because there is only time 
enough to vocalize the words that require emphasis, the connect- 
ing words or unaccented syllables being hardly more than slightly 
intoned. In the following example the sign stands for absence 
of vocal tone. 
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Allegro. 



i^s J J } ; J' ^ 



p = p =z 



^ 



life 



What does the lit - tie one see down there, In the 
o o= o P = >^ = 



w^ 



J i- J' 



i 



i 



+ 



I 



cups of the cro - cus - es fresh and fair? 

The following musical illustrations of tone grading will prove 
to be useful exercises. 

My heart is thine, my 



Slow 



m 



P PPP 



3 



/// 



/ PPP 



3 



? 



-fi* 



■=»— n- 



m—^ ee 

heart is 



h-ia-t I !-s.th — aa 



een, m-aa ee-h- 



thine, 



IE 



* 



Thy 



heart 



is 



^^ 



?F 



% 



=1— J n-=l- 



■i^ 



v^=»- 



*1 1 



- 4a -t I i — sth — ia een, Th-^ eeh — ia ~ t | i - s- m ^ 



fe 



mine, thy 



heart 



I 



is 



mine, 



The 



■P 



w 



1 ' c^ *1 



-=t-=?- 



-da 
stars 



een, th iUi ee h — 4a -t | i « sm — 4a ee-n, th -iih-st- 



of 



night 



the 
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XVIII 

Mow to Pronounce Distinctly on High 

Notes 

MANY singers, who are not even of the unthink- 
ing or half-educated variety, beKeve that a clear 
pronunciation of vowels and distinct articulation 
of consonants cannot be achieved on high notes, say — 
above G or A. They accept the proposition that a com- 
promise in the vowel form is indispensable and a surrender 
of the articulate quite pardonable. 

In this, however, they are mistaken, as they may easily prove 
to themselves if they will but inteUigently apply the rules laid 
down in Chapter V on vowels and in Chapter VIII on consonants; 
if they will bear in mind that consonants and vowels are made 
with two different instruments; that their actions are opposed 
one to the other, and that therefore they cannot be made at 
the same time; that each must have its own period for action 
— the one giving place to the other. If they will but remember 
that there must be a separate impulse for the articulate sound 
made in the mouth, and the vocal sound generated in the glot- 
tis, the vocal tone will always spring unobstructed into being, 
the only physical requisite to be acquired by the singer being 
flexibility in all the vocal parts. 

One great barrier to the free and unobstructed sound of 
high notes is the prevailing habit of forming the vowels prima- 
rily in the mouth, which causes depressions and elevations of 
the tongue before the tone is initiated in the glottis. When the 
vowel is only in the mind of the singer until the glottis starts 
into action, no garbling thereof will have to be resorted to. The 
glottal tone itself will initiate the vowel form, the sound waves 
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of which act on the sensitive resonator, inducing the modifica- 
tions of the cavities necessary to complete the vocal sound. 

Again let me repeat that the only physical provision the 
singer must make is flexibility. Stiffness or the flabbiness of 
inertia in any part of the vocal apparatus will defeat everything. 
The involuntary contortions of the throat that accompany the 
garbling of vowels are the inevitable outcome of stiffening or 
imdue tension at some point, — most frequently at the dia- 
phragm, the root of the tongue, or both. 

One is seldom, if ever, called upon to pronounce words in 
quick succession on tones above the staff, as composers instinc- 
tively avoid writing such passages; but when there is time enough 
between tones to give the opposed actions of articulating and 
vocalizing their separate innings, as in moderately slow passages, 
there is no excuse for attempting a compromise. 

When a diphthong occurs on a high note it is difficult to pro- 
long the pitch into the vanishing sound, and it is natural for 
the "vanish" to make straight for the terminal at the mouth, 
leaving the tone behind. It is almost impossible to describe 
this process in language. Try the following experiment: sing the 
word shout on B in Alt in the following way: First, make the 
independent soimd of sh in the mouth (without breath from 
the lungs), then attack the sustained vocal sound aa, and finish 
with oot in the mouth, thus: 




sh~ia oot 

from mouth to glottis and back to mouth. In this way you 
will perceive that you have an imobstructed attack on the high 
B, exactly as much so as if it were sung on the vowel aa alone. 
This is nothing more nor less than the principle on which 
all words are related to voice, only on high notes the different 
actions of articulating and vocalizing seem to be further apart, 
and more deliberately separated. 
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Let us consider the last phrase in "Hear ye Israel" — "For 
I thy God will strengthen thee " — which is always more or less of 
a bugbear to sopranos, who find it apparently impossible to pro- 
nounce thy on A followed by G sharp above the staff without pro- 
ducing a choked, screamy, and wholly immusical sound on both 

tones. 

Try it, as phonetically written, in the following example. 
It may seem puzzling at first, for, as I have stated before, all 
phonetic writing is somewhat confusing imtil the eye has grown 
accustomed to it. But do not let that deter you from studying 
it till it becomes clear to you. It will prove of imtold benefit 
to the singer to visualize these phonetics. 
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The following phrase from "The Holy City" seems also to 
be a stmnbling-block. Practise it in these three different ways: 

"These are they" 
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Then practise it one whole tone higher. 

Here are some phrases from "The Creation," No. 5, which 
are considered difficult. I shall dispense with all but the neces- 
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sary special markings, as by now it is to be supposed that the 
singer will have become sufficiently familiar with the correct 
vocal sounds and the treatment of the different diphthongs to 
do without the constant repetition of their phonetic symbols. 
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Here arq a few more short excerpts from familiar works, 
chosen particularly because they present difficulties to the singer 
which under this system do not exist. 
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Conclusion 

Before closing I would give to students some last words 
of warning, of advice, and of encouragement. 

If you are earnest in your desire to acquire perfect 
diction be not deceived in thinking that a perusal of this book, 
or even a careful study of it, will accomplish it. You may 
understand it all and be deeply impressed with the truth of it; 
you may be convinced that herein are the true laws which gov- 
ern perfect diction and which lead to mastery over the voice in 
singing; but that will not make you speak or sing any differently 
from the way you do now and have always done. 

You may attend classes in diction regularly, hear for your- 
self the vocal illustrations of your teacher, and be lost in wonder 
at the extraordinary freedom and clearness of both words and 
tones when produced according to this system. You may 
become an enthusiastic devotee of the "revelation,'' but that 
also will accomplish nothing. There will be no change in 
you. 

You may in those same classes succeed in demonstrating 
with your own voice a power and beauty of tone that you never 
dreamed of possessing — a sustaining power which seems to be 
almost unlimited, an expressiveness which is like a new birth 
— and still there will be no change in you. 

*'It is all intensely interesting," "most stimulating," 
"most wonderful," — you may say; you may even feel the in- 
toxicating pleasure of hearing in your own voice the results of 
our experiments — a feeling which may be likened to that of 
one who has suddenly and unexpectedly discovered a gold 
mine. And that is just what you will have done. But — ! 
Remember that a gold mine only yields its treasure to him 
who digs for it! There are rocks to be blasted, holes to be bored, 
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and piles of debris to be removed before the vein can be struck 
— often years of patient labor and groping in the dark before 
the miner reaps the golden ore. You, like the miner, must dig — 
and dig every day, though not with shovel and pick. 



ADVICE 

Put aside an hour every day to be devoted exclusively to 
practising the exercises in rotation as they are given in the 
book and will be given in the classes. 

1. Practise breathing deeply, but without seeking to control 
the diaphragm, in either the ingoing or outgoing of the breath; 
let the breathing muscles do their own part without your inter- 
ference. (See Chapter IV.) 

2. Make yourself familiar with all the different vowel sounds, 
so that you can recognize at a glance what they are in any com- 
pound word. 

3. Attack both tone and vowel as one single act of tone pro- 
duction; guard well against forming vowels separately in the 
mouth. (See Chapter V.) 

4. Let the act of breathing be completed before tone attack; 
the breathing apparatus must remain in a state of absolute 
repose imtil the tone is uttered, otherwise it will not be that 
tone which represents the closed glottis and which in itself 
controls the breath. 

5. Practise the exercises on "Attack," Chapter VI, apply- 
ing strictly the rule for breathing given above. 

6. Make a daily practise of articulating all the consonants 
and double consonants in the mouth while the breath in the 
lungs is suspended. Take heed that the act of breathing should 
be done with before the consonant is either placed in position 
or sounded. The order of singing words is: breathe, articulate, 
sing; these must be three separate acts performed rhythmically. 
When these three acts follow one another as independent pro- 
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cesses — glibly, flexibly, with vim and spring, but without hurry 
— the trick of perfect tone production and perfect diction is 
yours. 

7. Try to acquire a sense of rhythmic relation between the 
three separate acts of breathing, articulating, and vocalizing as 
described above. It is perfect rhythm that conveys that sense 
of repose which is inseparable from true art. 

8. Practise the exercises on words with diphthongs in 
Chapter VII. Observe well how they look when phonetically 
described. Visualizing these different vowel forms works 
wonders with your subconsciousness and you will find yourself 
singing them correctly, you know not how. 

9. Form the habit, as quickly as possible, of suspending the 
breath on all articulates. In the beginning you may find this 
interruption tiresome, the delaying of the vocal sound unnat- 
ural, but only do it. If you persevere you will soon get used to 
it, and in a little while it will seem to be the only easy way to 
sing and you will wonder how you could ever have so blundered 
as to think you could explode a word and a tone by the same 
impulse. 

10. Practise every day a portion of the words tabulated in 
Chapter XIV, listening attentively to verify if you hear every 
sound in every word — including the terminal — distinctly. 
This will help immensely in acquiring flexibility of the parts 
employed. 

Many of the exercises, especially those for *' flexibility," as 
given in Chapter XIII, and all the breathless consonants uttered 
by impulses of the mouth and pharynx, can be practised at odd 
moments, at any time, anywhere, in the street, or at your 
toilette. The main thing is to have in your mind always the 
particular thing which you mean to accomplish. 

11. Cultivate the ''listening ear." If you do this the ear 
will also become analytical, and you will not have to depend 
always on your teacher's perceptions. Until you yourself know 
the difference between the true tone and the spurious sound which 
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the undiscriminating ear accepts, your practise at home can 
avail you but httle. 

12. Keep yourself in good health by observing regular hours, 
by eating and drinking the things that agree with you — in 
moderation; by daily exercise in the open air, and above all, by 
never neglecting to practise the breathing exercises as described 
in Chapter I. 



Now, for your encouragement, let me remind you that every 
imaccustomed act we perform is difficult at first — even to the 
quickest witted and most intelligent of us; but with each repe- 
tition it becomes easier and more natural, provided we keep our 
minds steadily bent on what we mean to do. The rock upon 
which most young people split is that they do not keep on try^ 
ing long enough. They but too easily lose patience and con- 
fidence in themselves. If after trying a few times "it doesn't 
come," they give up and say, "It's of no use; I can't do it! " 
In starting out with a new system there is always apt to be a 
certain elation; you say to yourself, "Now I have found the 
right way," and you think at once that you have arrived. You 
do not reflect that that "right way," as indicated by your teacher, 
is only hke the signpost in the road which tells you which way 
to turn and how many miles to go; but you have to do the walk- 
ing or you cannot expect to get there. 

What most of you need is a stronger belief in your own 
powers to achieve. Self-confidence is one of the greatest assets 
of a singer. Not the confidence that everything you do must 
be right, but that you have it in you to achieve whatever you 
aspire to; for there seems to be within us some mystic law which 
never allows us to ask from ourselves the "impossible." Wher- 
ever there is the true aspiration be sure that there is also the latent 
power. We must have confidence in our power to do while we 
are trying to do, and an unlimited confidence in the success of 
our efforts while we are putting the results to the test. This 
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is surely a cheerful outlook and at the same time a stimulus to 
faithful work. 

There are always of course those who do not care to " think " 
and who have no ambition to achieve; who are content to go 
through life as *' inferior beings/' without aim or aspiration, 
leaving behind no trace of their existence. To such as these 
my words are not addressed. 
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No one who has read this treatise intelligently can fail to 
realize that the study of diction on a scientific basis is of para- 
mount importance to any singer who aspires to be also an artist 
— nay more — that good diction is as the very bone and sinew 
of good singing, and that therefore no singing can have any 
bone or sinew without it. 

The greater part of the singing we hear reaches nowhere. 
It is nothing more than a monotonous succession of sounds, 
more or less agreeable, more or less musical, if you will, but 
soimds which in themselves express nothing. 

If singing be, as we all beheve, "a means of expression" — 
and we know that it is inherently the very most spontaneous of 
all means — we should use it *'to express" and not merely to 
produce soimds more or less agreeable to the more or less 
musical ear. But we cannot express anything but a sickly 
monotone of sentimentality until we have trained our organs 
to be under the rule of unconscious control. This uncon- 
scious control is only to be acquired by an absolute knowledge 
of every element out of which perfect tone is compounded; there- 
fore, as singing is a compound of speech and song, the study of 
diction is basic, for there* can be no perfect singing without 
perfect diction. 



Guide to Teachers 

ORDER OF CLASS LESSONS — SUB JECTS TREATED 

Introduction 

Point out the real need of the study of diction; that no 
singing, however fine the voice, can reach anywhere with- 
out it; that tone production cannot be correct or sure; that 
lack of expressiveness is inevitable; that as a study it lies 
at the very base of singing; it is the foundation on which it stands; 
the two cannot be separated. See Chapter I and make a digest 
of the ''Plea for Singing in English.'' 

Instruction 

I. Vowels 

All vowels must start in the tone itself and must never be 
consciously formed in the mouth. Illustrate and let the class 
sing all the simple vowels, as in Chapter V. 



II 

A clear and positive vocal attack must be practised, as indi- 
cated in Chapter VI. The exercises given should be diUgently 
repeated. 

It will be necessary to explain first that a clear tone attack 
depends on the use of the breath. Direct as follows. 

1. The act of breathing must be completed and the body 
have come to rest before the tone is attacked. 

2. There must be no restraint or conscious control at the 
diaphragm or elsewhere. 
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3. The correct tone represents a closed valve and it is that 
valve (known as the glottis or vocal chords) that controls the 
breath. For further explanations see Chapter IV. 

4. Illustrate with the breathing exercises ,and urge daily 
practise of the same according to the directions given. 



Ill 

In singing words the vowel sound must have as independent 
and positive an attack when it follows articulates as when it 
begins a word. Illustrate by singing arch {da — ch), then starch 
{st — da — ch)y and other examples. This independent attack 
can only be insured when the articulates are formed before the 
tone is attacked. 

Explain that articulation and singing are two different pro- 
cesses performed by two different instruments; that the two 
acts must be separate and independent of each other; that 
each must have its own period; that a good "attack" depends 
on the breath being suspended till the tone is sounded, there- 
fore no breath from the lungs must be used on any consonant. 

Illustrate how all consonants can be formed and given their 
characteristic sounds by means of the air that is compressed in 
the mouth and give exercises for this. Point out that great 
flexibility of the speech organs is required for this system of artic- 
ulation, and urge the daily practise of the exercises in Chapter 
XIII. 

IV 

When the class shall have practised breathing, vocal attack, 
and breathless consonants separately, having acquired facility 
in these, explain that in singing words the breath must be com- 
pleted and the body at rest before the consonant is placed, 
catching breath just before articulating to be carefully avoided. 
Illustrate and let the class practise the exercises in Chapter 
Vni on all the single consonants and simple vowels. 
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Explain and illustrate the three different classes of conso- 
nants; viz.: the mutes, the voice consonants, and those 
that have a sound of their own independent of voice. For 
classification see Chapter VIII. 

Explain that while at the beginning of words both voice 
consonants and mutes should be merely ^'placings" in the 
mouth, and not audible till the tone is uttered, when they occur 
as terminals they should be clearly and sharply sounded in every 
case except tKe letters r and A. 



Now explain the treatment of diphthongs. 

1. Point out that aU words are compounds, although the 
uneducated ear recognizes only one sound. Illustrate vocally 
with the words sound (s-da^o-nd) , light (l-da^ee-t), etc. 

2. Point out that correct tone can only be produced on 
one simple vowel sound at a time. 

3. That compound vowels or diphthongs have two distinct 
soimds — one long, the other short; that the stress is some- 
times on the first sound, as in white (wh-dajet), sometimes on 
the second, as in mute {mee^dot). Use illustrations and exer- 
cises in Chapter VII. 

4. Urge the need of learning to perceive at a glance what 
the sustained sound in any word is to be. The tables of words 
in Chapter XV are the most helpful for this and should be 
carefully practised. 

VI 

From now forward it would be well to have the class prac- 
tise in each lesson some of the exercises on double consonants, 
Chapter XIV, enjoining great distinctness of utterance at both 
ends of the word and a clear sustained vowel in the middle — 
well tested by a "listening ear.'' Several lessons should be 
devoted to this practise with the teacher — say about four or 
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five — as it will entail much correcting, many elucidations 
and examples. 

VII 

Now turn to Chapter II, on "Pronunciation." Give the 
class a digest of it, with liberal illustrations. 



VIII 

Explain the peculiarities of the letters A, w, v^ and r, as set 
forth in Chapters IX, X, XI, with illustrations. 

* 

rx 

Give an exhaustive explanation of the laws of emphasis, 
with ample illustration. Let the members of the class prac- 
tise the exercises. (See Chapter XVII.) 



X 

Do the same with Chapter XVI, on the ** Division and Dis- 
tribution of Consonants.'' Two separate class lessons may- 
be needed for these last two chapters. 

XI 

''How to Pronoimce on High Notes." This last chapter 
(XVIII) will need to have several lessons devoted to it, as the 
illustrative exercises take up much time. While dealing with 
the subject it will also be opportune for the teacher to encour- 
age the pupils to bring any songs to the class with which they 
have difficulties. The tackling of these by the teacher and the 
showing how easy all of those difficult passages can be made 
will be highly instructive and helpful to every member of the 
class. 
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NOTE 

While the teacher will do well to follow approximately this 
general order of instruction, he or she must of course be guided 
by the general receptiveness of the class as to whether it may 
be advisable at any time to divide or subdivide a subject, or 
having gone through it once, to repeat it. 

Where the number of lessons is limited to twenty there will 
hardly be more time than enough to go through the course as 
laid down here, but there can be no doubt that much more 
effective work would be done with a class by taking between 
thirty and forty lessons to complete the course. The teacher 
must therefore be guided by circumstances, trusting to his or 
her good judgment. 
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